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As Much Energy in a Single Thunderstorm 
as the Whole World’s Waterpower 
Yields in Six Months!—Why Not Tap It? 


IGHTNING is playing a lot of 

4 pranks this summer. At Washing- 
ton it did its best to make an example 
of Senator Vic Donahey, of Ohio, one 
the most ardent New Deal sup- 
porters—a good Presbyterian and the 
father of 10 children. Senator Dona- 
hey had gone out fishing—at Solomon’s 
ind—presumably without getting 
permission from home. A bolt of 
lightning pinned him to the deck of 
the boat, and he was paralyzed and 
blinded, besides being soaked by the 
iin. When he came to his senses, his 
irst question was: “How did the elec- 
mn go?” He was afraid it was all 
ver for the New Dealers. They 
irried him home—and he had to 
nfess to his wife and family, who 
were worrying about him, that he 
hadn’t caught a single fish. 
Somebody asked him why he 
didn’t stay longer. He said 
© was afraid the lightning 
ight strike in the same place 
second time—and once was 
o much for him. This old 
eory that lightning never 
ikes in the same place twice 
lisproved by the Washing- 
Monument every time 

re is a thunderstorm. In 

t lightning strikes’ the 
nument oftener than any 
er object at the national 
pital. The recent terrific 
rm even put out of com- 
ssion the beacon lights on 
Monument which serve as 
varning to airmen. If the 
nument was lightning- 
of, as some have claimed, 
le Sam would never have 

en the trouble to protect 
with lightning-rods and 

» it with a pyramid of 
iminum—which at the time 
job was completed, in 
‘85, was so rare that it cost 
: pound. Aluminum was 

h a curiosity then that 
uples of the metal, from the 

e lot as the cap, were 
ide up into watch-charms 
d presented to the officials 














one to 12 times during every elec- 
trical storm that hits the city.” Dr. 
Charles G. Abbott, head of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, tells us it’s a very 
old story for lightning to hit the 
Monument. The reason is that it’s 
so high—555 feet. Lightning is like 
some people, says Dr. Abbott, and it 
“follows the line of least resistance.” 
It is seeking the shortest and easiest 
possible path from the highly charged 
clouds to the ground—and the Monu- 
ment is it. The streak of lightning 
pictured in the remarkable photo- 
graph shown here “might have been 
a mile long,’ Dr. Abbott states. 
When asked to explain how light- 
ning is manufactured, he told some- 
thing which is not generally under- 
stood. Here are his words: “All the 





ho were present at the 
ledication. 


he Monument, says: “Light- electrical storm of the night of July 27. 
streaks of what are mistakenly called “black lightning.” 


ling strikes the shaft from 





0c . First photograph of the sort ever made—a snapshot of light- 
- C. Simons, custodian of ning striking the Washington Monument, during the great 





air is charged with electricity. Mois- 
ture is always rising and when it is 
condensed it forms large drops and 
still larger drops. These larger drops 
—still charged with electricity—cause 
the lightning. Lightning can occur in 
winter, but this is rare because in win- 
ter the moisture is much less than in 
summer—about a tenth as much. Light- 
ning depends on the amount of mois- 
ture in the air. There’s your solution.” 

Dr. Abbott was asked to explain the 
so-called “black lightning” which ap- 
pears in this photograph and which 
is often seen in snapshots of light- 
ning flashes. He said that of course 
there is no such thing as “black light- 
ning.” The black strokes came first, 
and when the other strokes came, this 
caused the first flashes to be “over- 
exposed,” as the photographers call it. 
In cases of this kind there is a “re- 
versal” of the process and the nega- 
tive makes the first strokes darker 
than the background. 

Lightning is not evenly distributed 
over the earth. California 
might have a real grouch 
against Florida, for the rea- 
son that San Francisco, for 
instance, can boast of only 
about one thunderstorm in a 
year, while Tampa, at the 
other extreme, averages near- 
ly a hundred. The humid re- 
gions of the tropics are the 
real thunderbolt factory. On 
the other hand lightning is 
almost unknown in the arctic 
regions—-owing to the dryness 
of the air. When the Katmai 
volcano, in the Alaskan pe- 
ninsula, blew its own head 
off in 1912, the natives were 
more terrified by the thunder 
and lightning than they were 
about the eruption.  Light- 
ning often plays with great 
force over volcanoes in erup- 
tion. In some cases this is 
due partly to the volcanic 
dust, which seems to be con- 
verted by the friction and 
heat into a peculiar form of 
electrical discharge or gas 
explosion. Lightning is usual- 
ly spoken of as appearing 
dazzling white or yellowish 
in color, but at times it takes 
on a reddish, bluish—or more 
often greenish hue. The dif- 
ferent hues are believed to be 
due to the particular kind of 
gas which is present at the 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


EMERGENCY FREIGHT RATES END 


On August 24, 1934, the leading rail- 
roads of the country petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to add emergency freight 
surcharges “to meet, in part, increases 
in their operating expenses due to the 
increases in the level of railroad 
wages and in the unit prices of ma- 
terials and supplies.” These _ sur- 
charges were authorized by the Com- 
mission in 1935 and added $104,500,000 
annually to the operating incomes of 
the Class I roads. At that time the 
date for expiration of the emergency 
rates was set as July 1, 1936, but 
when the date of expiration came this 
year the Commission in a_ special 
order, continued them through the 
calendar year. Only recently the 
Class I railroads petitioned the Com- 
mission to continue the surcharges 
after December 31, 1936, but the pe- 
tition was denied. New moves are 
being made and considered by the 
railroads in their efforts to have these 
rates made permanent. They claim 
the higher charges are permanently 
necessary to offset the sharply in- 
creased operating costs. Shippers are 
naturally opposed to the emergency 
charges. Led by coal shippers they 
are fighting any move to make the 
rates permanent. In the coal shippers’ 
case, it is contended, the emergency 
charges have accelerated efforts to 
find substitutes for coal, thereby 
bringing about a drop in the coal ton- 
nage shipped by rail. So unless the 
railroads can find some way to work 
a compromise or to get the Commis- 
sion to change its mind the rates will 
end with the current year. 

————_- > ————_—— 


DROUGHT NATION’S WORST 


Each week that has passed has seen 
more drought counties designated in 
more states, despite the fact that scat- 
tered rains and cooler weather in a 
number of the sections hardest hit by 
withering heat and below normal 
rainfall checked further crop deteri- 
oration and revived hopes for forage 
crops. Nearly 900 counties in 20 or 
21 states have now been designated as 
drought counties so that they may be 
eligible for emergency freight rates, 
relief, etc. Because the drought still 
holds most of the principal food and 
feed producing areas in its grip it has 
been officially designated the worst in 
the nation’s history. According to 
Weather Bureau records dating back 
more than 100 years the great drought 
of 1936 beats all previous dry spells. 

It is usually pointed out that the 
drought is well in its third month. So 
far as the real damage it has wrought 
is concerned that is true. But the 
fact of the matter is that the weather 
for the first four and a half months of 
the 1936 growing season’ (April- 
September) has left a large part of 
the agricultural United States with a 
handicap that the remaining month 





and a half cannot possibly overcome, 
no matter how much it rains. So says 
J. B. Kincer, of the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau, who officially labels this year’s 
drought the “worst in the climatologi- 
cal history of the country.” July, he 
says, was drier than July, 1934, in 
every state from Kentucky, Missouri 
and Oklahoma northward to the Ca- 
nadian border. June and July com- 
bined had an average of only about 
one-third normal rainfall in the Plains 
States. Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace, however, was slow to accept the 
Weather Bureau verdict. He said the 
bureau experts were no doubt correct 
meteorologically, but pointed out that 
the economic effects of the present 
drought may net be so severe as the 
1934 drought. The Secretary still 
looked for some aid from August 
rains. Upon his return to Washington 
after a conference on the drought 
situation with the President at Hyde 
Park he explained that the formula- 
tion of his previously proposed co- 
ordinated program of relief and re- 
habilitation awaited the August report 
on crop conditions by the govern- 
ment’s Crop Reporting Board. 

In the meantime the WPA and the 
RA continued their battle as to which 
was doing the most for drought- 
stricken farmers. In announcing the 
employment of more than 40,000 farm- 
ers the WPA indicated that “practical- 
ly all relief so far extended to drought- 
stricken farmers had been through 
the Works Progress Administration 
and that the WPA is now prepared to 
handle the entire drought relief pro- 
gram.” On the other hand the Re- 
settlement Administration claimed it 
had made emergency drought grants 
to 32,190 drought-stricken farmers in 
14 states, and that under its present 
drought relief program the RA was in 
position to care for at least 125,000 
families, if necessary. Railroads, Sec- 
retary Wallace announced, had ap- 
proved freight rate reductions on hay 
and forage shipped into five drought 
states. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission still] had to approve the feed 
rate cuts but it was expected to do so 
since it has already approved lower 
rates for shipping cattle out of the 
drought areas. Under these reductions 
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hay may be shipped into the droug}) 
counties at 66 2/3 per cent of the n: 
mal rate and fodder and straw at : 
per cent of the normal rate. 
Department of Agriculture recor, 
show there is a better balance betwe: 
feed and livestock this year than 
1934 when the government bou 
8,000,000 head of suffering livesto 
However, it is believed that large 
portations of corn from Argentina :; 
wheat from Canada will again 
necessary. Last year over 34,000 
bushels of wheat were imported, 
the crop this year is shorter. Cor) 
expected to be more than 900,000 
bushels below normal. Presid 
Roosevelt repudiated insinuations | 
his trip to the drought region has a 
thing to do with his political p! 
and was expected to move forw 
the time of his personal inspect 
tour of the stricken areas. 
EE — 


LABOR FORCES SPLIT 

The recent stroke by the Execut 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor which lopped off a third 
the federation’s membership confi: 
ed fear the controversy between ‘ 
rebellious labor forces of John 
Lewis and the executive power of | 
federation would result in a seri 
labor split. The council’s suspens 
of 10 of the 12 unions affiliated » 
the Committee for Industrial Orga 
zation under Lewis becomes effec! 
on September 5, unless the uni 
have severed connections with the 
I. O. by that time. The split will t! 
be made complete at the Ameri 
Federation of Labor convention 
November where there is little ho; 
that a two-thirds vote for expulsi: 
can be averted now that the 1,000,' 
members of the suspended unions h 
been deprived of their right to v: 
by the Executive Council’s action. 

Informed of the suspension of 
allied unions at the council trial wh 
he and his followers refused to 
tend Lewis described the action 
“incredible and crass stupidity.” 
on earlier occasions, he _ said 
Executive Council had no power 
suspend member unions of the f 
eration. and that by depriving 
1,000,000 followers of their right 
vote it was prejudicing the action 
the convention which alone has | 
power of suspension and expuls! 
He said, however, that in spite of | 
action the Committee for Indust 
Organization would continue ex¢ 
tion of its plans for the industrial 
ganization of labor unabated—an « 
pected utterance. Besides the « 
tinuation of this drive, however, 
Lewis forces are expected to t 
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'Z some of their efforts toward the c! 


*: tion of a rival federation which wv 





—St. Louis Star-Times 


The American olympics—in which Drought 
and Recovery are working against each 
other. 


throw the rebels into open war 
the A. F. of L. 

The controversy between John 
Lewis and William Green, presid 
ef the American Federation and re} 
resentative of its ruling view, whi 
led to the present split is a deep-seal« 
one. It concerns the very structure < 
the federation which is made_up 0! 
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—Washington Post 


Labor unionism in the United States is 
in the rapids. 


llied craft unions. These organiza- 
tions of skilled workers oppose the 
growth of industrial unions made up 
of both skilled and unskilled labor 
uch as are advocated by Lewis and 
onsequently are the chief source of 
trouble. It is Lewis’s contention that 
in order for labor to enjoy its great- 
est advantage in bargaining with em- 
ployers it must be organized along in- 
dustrial lines. That is, that every 
orker in a single industry whether 
, carpenter or a machinist or a mem- 
ber of any other craft be united under 
one big union. The power of labor 
vould then be completely organized 
with obvious advantages for workers. 

Such an organization, however, 
ould not be effected without taking 
way some of the privileges now en- 
ved by the craft unions. It is even 
1ought by some that it would be im- 
ossible for the craft unions to con- 
tinue to exist once industrial unioniza- 
on were accomplished. For this rea- 
mn the A, F. of L., dominated by the 
raft unions, has strongly opposed the 
Lewis drive. The open break came 
ist November when, after resigning 

vice president of the federation 
wis began to organize his industrial 
ganization forces in open rebellion 
sainst the federation. The federa- 
on itself had been working on the 
ndustrial unionization of certain in- 
lustries in which the craft unions had 
ut little power but the steps it had 
taken were not vigorous enough to 
uit the energetic Lewis. 

Lewis’s first move was to begin a 
lrive to bring all the workers in the 
teel industry under one union. Im- 
ediately, however, he found himself 
ompelled to wage war on two fronts. 
[In addition to the opposition of the 
entire steel industry which pledged its 
‘ntire resources to balk his move he 
found himself at odds with the A. F. 
f L. because of his defiance for that 
body’s authority. He had ignored the 
lemand of the Executive Council that 
he disband his Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. Later when the 
Council asked him to show cause why 





he and his supporting unions should 
not be suspended from the federation 
for his alleged attempts to set up a 
rival federation he refused to appear 
before it. Seeing the seriousness of a 
labor split which would not only rob 
it of one-third of its membership but 
also one-third of ‘its income but still 
determined to discipline the rebellious 
Lewis the A. F. of L. postponed action 
in hopes that a compromise might be 
effected. Again, however, Lewis and 
his followers refused to appear before 
the Council which they contended had 
no right to try them and the split 
which could have heen avoided only 
by one side or the other giving ground 
became an actuality. 

Now that the ax has fallen and dis- 
membered the A. F. of L. the same 
determined stand by each faction 
makes it highly improbable that the 
breach can be healed. In the federa- 
tion there is still the feeling that the 
disciplining of the rebels was justified 
in spite of the cost. William Green, 
speaking for the central authority 
said, “A mere loss of membership 
could not be considered when a vital 
principle was at stake.” On the other 
side of the fence little hope for a re- 
conciliation can be found in the words 
of Lewis who said that the suspension 
of the 19 unions amounts “to an ap- 
palling blunder which Mr. Green and 
his confederates may continuously 
rue.” 

Everything points to the fact that 
the most serious labor war in history 
is just now getting off to a good start. 
The active Lewis, as usual the one to 
make the first move, has announced 
his intention to strengthen his forces 
by making a drive for 4,000,000 new 
members. And, of course, there is no 
doubt that while this is being done 
the A. F. of L. will be actively at- 
tempting to fill the vacancies made by 
the suspension of the C. I. O. unions. 
To add to the ominous outlook every- 
thing in the steel industry where the 
Lewis drive for industrial unioniza- 
tion is being carried forward at an 
ever faster pace is characterized by 


3 
its attitude of nervousness. Steel 
workers who are now receiving full- 
time pay checks for the first time in 
years look forward with dread to the 
possibility of a strike. Both the steel 
industry and the Lewis forces are 
confident of victory in their struggle 
for and against industrial unioniza- 
tion of steel, and everybody fears 
trouble. 

Another element which is nervous 
because of the consequence serious 
labor troubles might have on an elec- 
tion year is that made up of politicians. 
Lewis is not retaining labor’s tradi- 
tional aloofness of politics but instead 
is a very staunch supporter of the 
present administration. Also includ- 
ed in the political aspect is the belief 
by some not thoroughly convinced of 
Lewis’s motives that the rebel leader 
is looking past the present trouble to 
the future rise of a powerful labor 
political party—with himself at its 


head. 
Ori Oo 


THE TWINS HAVE IT 

Unique among organizations is the 
National Twins Association, a non- 
commercial society of twins. Started 
five years ago by Edward M. Clink, of 
Silver Lake, Ind., 24 twins attended 
the first annual convention. Last year 
1,200 twins and triplets from nine 
states and Canada attended the con- 
vention. The association is holding 
its fifth annual convention August 29 
and 30 at Trier’s Amusement Park, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. According to the found- 
er it is an unusual sight to see so many 
doubles of all ages on one occasion. 
Twins from mere babies to those well 
beyend three score and ten attend 
these conventions. Prizes are usually 
given for the most identical twins, the 
oldest, the youngest, etc. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt returns to the 
White House for a three-day stay be- 
fore departing on an inspection tour 
of flood areas in Pennsylvania and 
New York. In a White House confer- 
ence he met with his special flood 
control commission headed by Maj. 
Gen. Edwin M. Markham, chief of 
Army engineers. Before leaving his 
Hyde Park home the President indi- 
cated he would call a conference of 
the governors of the major drought 
states late in August or early Septem- 
ber, the date and place to be set later. 

Diphtheria is on the increase in 
Washington with Health Department 
figures showing more than 425 cases, 
21 fatal, reported since January 1. 

Elwood Seal takes the oath of office 
as corporation counsel for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, succeeding E. Bar- 
rett Prettyman, resigned. 


LABOR 


New York’s Governor’s Commission 
on Unemployment submits a report to 
Gov. Lehman recommending that work 
relief be not adopted as a permanent 
method of meeting the problem of 
large-scale unemployment. 

Industrial Coordinator George L. 
Berry warns the iron and steel indus- 
try against increasing production 
without corresponding wage increases. 

International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union with headquarters in New 
York sends $5,000 to Spain to aid the 
“red” cause there. 

Employment in the shipbuilding 
industry is reported by the Labor 
Department to equal 100 per cent of 
the total for the period 1923-25. 

American Newspaper Guild receives 
its charter from the Ameritan Federa- 
tion of Labor and starts another argu- 
ment over craft and industrial organi- 
zation. 





FARMING 


Pasture conditions on August 1 in- 
dicated that the drought this year was 
more severe than that of 1934 and very 
much more severe than any previous 
drought on record. Extreme drought 
conditions prevailed in nearly the 
whole area from Western Ohio and 
central Michigan westward into east- 
ern Colorado and Wyoming and to the 
Rocky Mountains in Montana, and 
southward into central Kentucky, 
northwestern Arkansas and _ south- 
western Oklahoma. 

August 1 estimates by the United 
States Crop Reporting Board place 
this year’s corn production at 1,439,- 
135,000 bushels, only 46 per cent of 
the August 1 normal; wheat produc- 
tion at 632,745,000 bushels, 27 per cent 
under the five year average of 863,- 
564,000 bushels, and oats at 771,703,- 
000 bushels. The board’s forecast of 
the smallest corn crop in 50 years and 


its warning of a possible food crop 
shortage was expected to skyrocket 
all food prices. 

George F. Bauer, chairman of the 
National Committee for Reciprocal 
Trade, claims that apple growers in 
virtually every state of the Union 
have been benefited by the concessions 
obtained in each of the 14 trade agree- 
ments so far negotiated with foreign 
nations. 

Georgia reports heavy receipts and 
good prices at the opening of the to- 
bacco auctions in 15 South Georgia 
cities. 

Department of Agriculture forecasts 
a cotton crop some 1,842,600 bales 
larger than was grown in the United 
States last year, bringing total produc- 
tion to around 12,481,000 bales. 

Iowa State college experts say the 
back-yard farm is here to stay as nine 
out of 10 part-time farmers and back- 
yard farmers have indicated they pre- 
fer to live on a part-time farm. 

Rural Resettlement Administration 
reports voluntary reduction by credi- 
tors of $25,861,936 in debts of 33,906 
“distressed farm cases” throughout 
the nation. 


GOVERNMENT 


Commerce Department reports that 
death of NRA at hands of Supreme 
Court did not wipe out the “real 
gains” achieved under its minimum 
wage, maximum hour and child labor 
code provisions. 

Two government agencies, the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs and the Coast 
Guard, take swift steps to fight a 
famine which threatened more than 
400 Eskimos living in isolated villages 
along the east coast of Alaska. 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board re- 
ports that building activity in the 
United States in June was the greatest 
for any month in seven years. 

According to Aubrey Williams, 
deputy WPA administrator, the num- 
ber of persons and families receiving 
general relief as re- 
ported to the WPA 
declined from more 
than 5,000,000 in the 
early months of 1935 
to an estimated 1,930,- 
000 in March, 1936. 

John H. Fahey, 
chairman of the 
Home Loan’ Bank 
Board, says that 

Fahey nearly  $500,000,000 

will be paid in cash 

when the first bond issue of the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation matures. 

During the past fiscal year the Bu- 
reau of Mines instructed more than 
963,197 miners in first aid and mine- 
rescue work. 

In its “world economic review” for 
1935 made public recently the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported economic 
recovery in the United States reached 
at the end of 1935 its highest level 
since the deflation spiral was reversed. 
Future American business recovery 
prospects, said the report, depend 
chiefly upon balancing the budget. 

On the first anniversary of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act the Social 
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The President, impersonating “Sam Slic/ 
the Yankee clock peddler, does his best 
“soft-soap” the canny Canadians into te 
ing a half interest in the Quoddy proj¢ 


Security Board counted 1,152,000 as: 
and unfortunate persons in every st 
on its assistance rolls. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mors: 
thau sends his deep regrets to Att 
ney General Cummings for certa 
Secret Service operatives taking 
upon themselves to investigate acti, 
ties of the Federal Bureau of Inves! 
gation, and orders demotion of Jose; 
E. Murphy, assistant chief of the S 
cret Service and Grady L. Boarwrigh! 
head of the St. Paul office. 


TAXES 


On their ballots this fall Ores: 
Colorado, Washington and Geors 
will have proposals for limitation « 
the tax on real estate. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economi 
says marked changes in the trade u 
of several important fats and oils 
a result of the new excise taxes a 
to be expected. 

Treasury Department reveals it » 
try to collect by civil action the ; 
come taxes allegedly owed by s« 
eral members of the late Senat 
Long’s Louisiana organization 
though the Department of Justice h 
dropped criminal prosecution. 

Nevada is inviting colonization ! 
the poor little rich people who fi! 
tax burdens too great in other stat: 


GENERAL 


American Hotel Association repo! 
that eating in hotels, stimulated |! 
business improvement and the end « 
prohibition, has mounted stead 
since 1933, and a survey of food d 
pensers throughout the country 1 
veals that eating habits in the Unit: 
States have risen rapidly to the sou; 
to-nuts mark after having hit the d 
pression sandwich low. 

Minnesota’s National Guard a! 
CCC workers are called out to help 
the forest fire situation. Hundr« 
had to flee or be evacuated from t! 
Superior National Forest. As for 
fires raged unabated in seven Stat: 
more than 24,000 persons were calle: 
out to fight them. 

National executive board of th 
American Gold Star Mothers meeti! 
at Washington accepts invitation fron 
Philadelphia to hold the 1938 Gol 
Star Mothers convention in that cit) 

Some 1,300 square miles of rugged 
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mountain territory, a “no man’s land,” 
in the heart of Colorado is formally 
innexed with flag-raising ceremonies 
ind an address by Gov. Ed C. John- 
son, who said: “In the name of the 
United States I proclaim this land 
\'nited States soil.” 

Foreign Bondholders Protective 
Council, Inc., announces that Dr. Dana 
(;. Munro, formerly chief of the Latin 
\merican Division of the Department 
ff State and more recently the Amer- 
can Minister to Haiti, has been ap- 
pointed to represent the Council in the 
forthcoming discussions in Havana re- 

irding the Cuban public debt. 

PEOPLE 

Rev. Frank F. Oster, superintendent 
ff Seventh-Day Adventist missions in 
Persia, returns to America with his 
family for their first visit in eight 
vears to declare that repeal has 
rrought about the most noticeable of 
lt changes here. 

Vice President and 


Mrs. Garner 


ive their Uvalde home to journey to 
Dallas for John N. Garner Day at the 
In an 


‘exas Centennial Exposition. 
ldress there the 
Vice President 
iid “Peaceful re- 
lations among all 
itions are the 
irdinal hope of 
this and future 
venerations and 
re the foundation 
ff our present 
foreign policy— 
that of good neigh- 
. ty 
According to a 


tatement = attrib- 

ited to former Mrs. Garner 
Mayor James J. 

Valker, of New York, Tammany 
fall’s “brains” he buried with its 


raner leader Charles F. Murphy. 
Senator William King, Democrat of 
tah and head of the Senate Finance 
ommittee, believes there is ‘“abso- 
itely no chance to balance our budget 
rr an indefinite period, a very in- 
‘finite one, under our present policy 
despite all hopes and statements to 
he contrary.” 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
nplains: “we seem to have reached 
time when political polls are being 
sed not only to reflect public opinion, 
ut in an attempt to mold public 
pinion.” 
Sybil Poole, young Alabama blonde, 
; appointed by her Democratic Coun- 
Committee to fill a vacancy in the 
tate House of Representatives and 
ill take her seat there when the 
louse next meets. 
Rev. Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, in his 
nnual statement as rector of Trinity 
arish (New York), urges a mora- 
rium on preaching for one or two 
vears as “a godsend.” He declares 
there is a ‘foolishness of preaching’ 
vhich is playing serious havoc with 
he effectiveness of Christianity to- 
lay.” 
Mrs. Cora Lillian Bennett, widow of 
the aviator, Floyd Bennett, is married 
to Arthur Hoffman, representative of 








a New York music publishers’ group, 
at his Brooklyn home. 

Women’s Service Committee of the 
American Chemical Society announces 
the award of $600 scholarships for 
post-graduate study to three women 
chemistry students—Martha W. Smith, 
of Raleigh, N. C., Mary E. Stutzenberg, 
of Chicago, and Florence VY. Olson, of 
Beresford, S. Dak. 


RAILROADS 


L. W. Wallace, director of the di- 
vision of equipment research of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
declares “the railroad industry stands 
on the threshhold of one of the most 
active and fruitful eras of its history.” 

While the day of free passes on rail- 
roads is supposed to belong to the past 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reveals that over 3,000,000 persons ob- 
tained orders for transportation on 
the railroads this year up to the end 
of March without paying fees. 

Under the Railroad Retirement Act 
the pensioner is permitted to assign 
a part of his annuity to a survivor, so 
rail workers may make arrangements 
to assure their wives life pensions. 

BANKING 

Comptroller of the Currency J. F. T. 
O’Connor announces national banks 
are forbidden to acquire bonds con- 
vertible into stocks and bonds with 
stock warrants attached for specula- 
tive purposes. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion perfects plans to merge more than 
100 banks in an effort to strengthen 
the nation’s financial structure. 

Swollen condition of bank deposits 
in this country is reported to be the 
most disturbing feature of an other- 
wise generally encouraging business 
outlook. 

August issue of Banking, published 
by the American Bankers’ Association, 
says there is some uncertainty regard- 
ing the immediate effects of the action 
of the Federal Reserve Board in in- 
creasing reserve requirements by 50 
per cent, but that the rules will cause 
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—St. Louis Star-Times 





There’s far too much slack in that employ- 
ment rope—and there are no plans to get 
rid of it. 
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no real erabarrassment as the higher 
reserves can be easily supplied. 

Federal Reserve Board rules that 
funds may not be transferred from a 
depositor’s savings account to his 
checking account merely on oral or 
telephone instructions. 


SPORTS 


Max Schmeling, conqueror of Joe 
Louis, returns to America aboard the 
German dirigible Hindenburg to pre- 

pare for his Sep- 


tember meeting 
with James J. 


Braddock for the 
world’s heavy- 
weight boxing 
championship. 
Contract bridge 
team of Oswald 
Jacoby and David 
Burnstine climbs 
from 10th place to 
victory in the mas- 
ters’ pair cham- 
pionship of the 
American Bridge League at Asbury 
Park, N. J. A team of Illinois and 
Ohio players took the City of Asbury 
Park Trophy, emblematic of the 
knock-out team of four championship. 
Helen Jacobs, America’s queen of 
the tennis courts, returns from Europe 
where she won her first Wimbledon 
title in eight attempts, to start prep- 
arations for the defense of her Amer- 
ican title at Forest Hills in September. 


AVIATION 


War Department announces the de- 
velopment of a new Army plane con- 
taining “new aeronautical engineer- 
ing developments which cannot be de- 
scribed at this time.” Three of them 
are being built for service tests. 

On the return trip from its most re- 
cent flight to America the German air- 
liner Hindenburg carried the largest 
single freight shipment ever made to 
Europe by air. It consisted of a com- 
plete oil-burning home heating unit 
made by a firm in Johnstown, Pa., and 
weighed 1,200 pounds. 


EDUCATION 


The co-operative movement has 
spread to the schools. This fall Texas 
university, at Austin, plans a co-opera- 
tive experiment which may result in 
a student being able to attend the uni- 
versity for $135 a year or less. 

Dorothy Gaffney, adviser to adults 
in children’s literature for the Wash- 
ington public library, points out that 
children’s reading tastes aren’t what 
they used to be. Books that thrilled 
parents when they were children, she 
says, are “cold” to the children of 
today. 


Schmeling 


DEATHS 


Lincoln Steffens, 70, writer and lee- 
turer, at Carmel, Cal. 

Rep. John J. McSwain, 61, of South 
Carolina, chairman of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, in a veterans’ 
hospital at Columbia. 

Rep. Marion A. Zioncheck, 36, Dem- 
ocrat of Washington, in five-story fall 
at Seattle. 
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FOREIGN 


GERMANY 


In an atmosphere where constant 
bickering between teams was the 
order rather than the hoped-for inter- 
national amity the United States, by 
sweeping the slate in the track and 
field events, was in a fair way to out- 
point every other team in the Berlin 
Olympiad. The American entries 
whose wins totted the high score 
were: Jesse Owens, sensational Negro 
flash who already had pocketed laurels 
in the broad jump and 100-meter dash, 
in the 200-meter run, and who later 
along with Wykoff, Metcalfe and 
Draper brought back the bacon to 
Uncle Sam in the 400-meter relay; 
Archie Williams, 400-meter run; For- 
rest Towns, 110-meter hurdles; Ken- 
neth Carpenter, discus throw; Earle 
Meadows, pole vault; Glenn Morris, 
decathlon; women’s 400-meter relay 
in which the U. S. retained title as it 
did in the similar men’s event; Dick 
Degener, springboard diving; and 
Frank Lewis, wealterweight wrest- 
ling. Japan as she did at Los Angeles 
in 1932 dominated the swimming field, 
leaving the United States a poor sec- 
ond. Other outstanding winners were 
Jack Lovelock of New Zealand in the 
1,500-meter run; Ilmari Salminen of 
Finland who puffed in first in the 
10,000-meter run; Kitei Son, Japan, 
in the marathon; Hans Woelke, Ger- 
many, in the shot put; Gerhard Stoeck, 
Germany, in the javelin throw. 

Already barred from Olympic com- 
petition for breaking training rules 
which knocked America’s hopes in the 
women’s swimming events into a 
cocked hat, Eleanor Holm Jarrett re- 
ceived another blow when the Inter- 
national Swimming Federation barred 
her from entering any more amateur 
events. Avery Brundage, president of 
the American Olympic Committee, 
who brought about her removal from 
the Olympic team, was also respon- 
sible for the Federation move. 

Joachim von Ribbentrop, oftime 
special ambassador of Reichsfuehrer 
Hitler, was named Ambassador to 
Great Britain to replace the late Dr. 
Leopold Hoesch who died last April. 

The signing of a new German- 
Lithuanian trade treaty in Berlin re- 
moved for the time being one of 
Europe’s eruptive points—the sorely 
contested Memel issue. Aside from 
the provisions in the treaty which 
provide for the equal exchange of 
Lithuanian agricultural products for 
German manufactured goods and the 
method of payments without the use 
of foreign exchange, the new pact 
calls for continued improvement in 
the relations. 

While the German diplomatic mis- 
sion in Wien retains its rank of lega- 
tion Franz von Papen was elevated to 
the post of Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary on special mission 
in Wien as a reward for his excellent 
services in the Austrian capital which 





led to the recent Austro-German 
peace pact. In so designating von 
Papen Hitler placed him above all 
other ambassadors in the German for- 
eign service. 

Possibility of a labor shortage in 
Germany loomed with the publication 
of unemployment figures which show- 
ed the jobless had dropped during the 
month of July another 144,000 to a 
new low of 1,170,000. This is con- 
sidered a normal level since many 
of these are listed as unemployable. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Accused of using his official position 
to gain the chairmanship of Imperial 
Airways, Sir Christopher Bullock, 
Permanent Secretary of the Air Min- 
istry, was dismissed from the govern- 
ment by Prime Minister Baldwin. 

Fred Perry’s slashing attack on Jack 
Crawford clinched for England the 
coveted Davis Cup, international ten- 
nis trophy, by his win over the Aus- 
tralian ace. This was the first time in 
30. years Britain won the cup four 
years in a row. 

Trapped by an explosion in a coal 
pit at Barnsley, York, 57 men were 
believed dead after the bodies of 32 
had been recovered and hope for the 
others was abandoned. 

Mark Weston, who until an opera- 
tion in May last was a woman, mar- 
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—Washington News 


The babies of 1936 will be ripe for war in 
1954—so they must learn about gas-masks. 


ried Alice Bray in Plymouth. The 
British athlete broke the world’s shot- 
put record before it was discovered 
“she” was actually of the male sex. 
Both houses of Parliament adjourn- 
ed for the summer holiday, but may 
be summoned on five days’ notice 
should an international crisis arise. 


RUSSIA 

Substantial increases in the Red 
Army were provided for with the is- 
sue of a decree extending to 19 the age 
of conscription. With the previous re- 
quirement of 21 years or over the 
army stood at 1,300,000, but with the 
bars let down another 300,000 will 
be added. 

A million citizens of Moskva along 
with Josef Stalin wildly acclaimed the 


* The Pathfinder 


three intrepid flyers—Chekaloff, Baj 
dukoff and Beliakoff—whose feat in 
flying nonstop nearly 6,000 milk 

across the Arctic won for them th: 
title of “Heroes of the Soviet Union 

Aside from the mere feat the flight ha: 
a military significance since it show 

ed a bombing plane with a simila 
load of 11 tons could attack any on 
of the Soviet’s enemies and still retur) 


FRANCE 


Normal trade relations betwe: 
Italy and France were resumed fo 
lowing signature in Paris of a con 
mercial agreement—the first Italy n: 
gotiated since the ending of League of 
Nations sanctions. 

The Chamber of Deputies voted sus 
pension of all debts of small business 
men for the remainder of the year and 
took under consideration a longer debt 
moratorium for the aid of farmers. 

With the arrival in Warszawa o! 
Maj. Gen. Gustav Gamelin, chief of 
staff of the French Army, general stafl 
talks between France and Poland 
which were formerly held regularly 
for a long period after the World wa: 
were resumed. 


SWITZERLAND 


The World Jewish Congress opened 
its sessions in Geneve with a warnin: 
made by David Ben Gurion, Zionist 
leader, that “all Jewish forces need to 
mobilize in defense of our rights in 
~alestine,” which have been threat- 
ened because of Arab agitation against 
continued Jewish immigration to that 
area, 

American Secretary of Labor Franh- 
ces Perkins arrived in Geneve to visit 
the International Labor Office “to get 
a general personal picture of it so as 
to facilitate American cooperation to 
the best advantage.” 


GREECE 


Its hand forced by a general strik: 
called by Leftist trade unions th 
Greek government following publica- 
tion of a royal decree set up martial! 
law, dissolved the chamber of Deputies 
and occupied Athenai with troops 
Premier John Metaxas who becam: 
Europe’s newest dictator with th: 
move said “the whole Greek peopl 
must be disciplined,” and emphasize: 
the dangers of Communism whic! 
must be overcome. King George 
once left on a destroyer for a vacatio 
on the island of Corfu where he ma 
meet King Edward of England. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

After flying from England to Franc 
and a stop in Salzburg, Austria, Kins 
Edward VIII arrived in Ljubljana t 
board the yacht which he and a party 
of friends will use during a leisure! 
cruise in the Adriatic Sea. 

NETHERLANDS 

The government termed “absolute! 
unfounded” the rumor current in Lo! 
don that Queen Wilhelmina would 
dicate her throne in favor of he 
daughter, Princess Juliana whose e! 
gagement to Prince Charles of Sweden 
was soon to be announced. The Princ 
also denied the report. 
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Europe Votes Neutral 
But Acts Otherwise 
on Spanish Rebellion 


Save for a naval victory which 
might have had important results had 
not Britain stepped in, almost no prog- 
ress was made by either side as the 
third week of the Spanish civil war 
drew to a close. Madrid was still in 
the hands of the government, although 
the rebels were ranged to the north of 
it in the Guadarrama Mountains, pois- 
ed ready to strike as they have been 
for the past two weeks. In other 
quarters there were clashes and sig- 
nificant moves. And in the Bay of 
Gibraltar the battle between the two 
Spanish forces threatened to compli- 

ite an already difficult situation by 
endangering the lives of those aboard 
neutral shipping. As if this weren’t 
enough British, Italian and German 
itizens were killed—the Britisher 
long the coast, the others within the 
country. 

France, panicky at the thought of 

iother war starting from the sparks 
f{ the Spanish fray, worked like a 
beaver to put through her neutrality 
stand. Britain accepted, so did Bel- 
sium, likewise Czechoslovakia and the 
Netherlands. Italy and Germany ac- 
epted in principle, while Portugal 
demurred on the non-intervention in 
Spain policy until given certain as- 
surances, among these is a guarantee 
from Britain and France they will 
igree to prevent the invasion of her 
borders by the Communists in case the 
rebels are successful. Conversations 
mn the neutrality issue were also held 
vith Russia and it was expected 
French influence with the Soviets 
vould be sufficient to ensure nine- 
ower united action in the crisis. Al- 
eady France and Belgium have plac- 
d an embargo on the export of arms 
nd implements of war to the fighting 
Spaniards, and as soon as the minor 
ifliculties are ironed out in diplo- 
iatic talks the other seven powers 

ill undoubtedly follow suit. .Mean- 

hile, Russia took up collections 

nong her workers to aid their fellow 
lteds in Spain and a sum of 12,000,000 
ubles was assembled. Similar collec- 
ons were made in America and 
rrance, 

Other international complications 

ime about through the killing of the 
‘ritish citizen Capt. Rupert Savile 

ho was cruising in his yacht off the 

orth coast of Spain. Protests and a 
emand for indemnity were made by 
he British government. Italy like- 

ise protested against the summary 
hooting of two Italians and Ger- 

iny, enraged over the firing squad 
xecution of four German nationals as 
ell as the shelling of a Reich freight- 
r, told Madrid she was sending “vest 
ocket” battleship Deutschland to Bar- 
elona to patrol Spanish waters. 

And while the situation on the sur- 
lace was calmer than it had been for 
some time most foreign governments 
issued one last frantic appeal to their 


nationals to leave the country. Which 
might indicate either a violent explo- 
sion is imminent or the possibility of 
the war being protracted over a 
period of years. At any rate the Brit- 
ish, German and American warships 
plied up and down the coasts picking 
up assorted citizenry who had man- 
aged to get to the sea. Others were 
evacuated by planes which always 
ran the risk of being the target for 
sharpshooting riflists. Despite the 
urgent warning of Washington about 
100 Americans elected to stay in 
Madrid. Few of these, however, were 
women or children. The situation in 
the capital became more serious as 
roving bands of executioners careen- 
ed through the streets ready to shoot 
down an aristocrat or a Fascist, food 
stores became less and milk was al- 
most an unknown quantity. The 
American Embassy, though, was 
known to have a good supply of food 
which was laid in by the Charge 
d’Affaires Eric C. Wendelin. Ambas- 
sador Claude G. Bowers was still en- 
sconced on his floating diplomatic post 
the Coast Guard cutter Cayuga. 
Nearby where the Ambassador was 
cruising the rebel warship Almirante 
was Shelling the city of Gijon (190 
miles west of San Sebastian). After 
two days of the bombardment the 
city was a total wreck and ready to 
surrender. It was reported San Se- 
bastian would suffer the same fate 
if it did not give up to the Fascists. 
In the south of Spain another naval 
battle was going on which made Brit- 
ain uneasy as she sat perched on the 
Rock of Gibraltar. Since the town 
of Algeciras, target of the loyalist 
guns, is at one point of the Bay of 
Gibraltar many of the shells landed 
dangerously near British soil and 
shipping. . Gunners were posted be- 
hind the guns on Gibraltar to shell 
the Jaime I in case that ship came too 
near while shelling the Spanish town. 
Such precautions were unnecessary 
for after leaving the city in flames the 


Jaime steamed away. She had ac- 
complished her purpose in destroying 
E LE ee 





Calle de Alcala, one of the fine modern 
avenues of Madrid, Spain. 





LT a Vag 
—Washington News 


Crucified on the cross of Civil War, 
in Spain. 





one of the boats General Francisco 
Franco had been using to transport 
rebel troops from Spanish Morocco to 
the mainland. While the Jaime was 
at her work the Lepanto was off the 
African shore bombarding Ceuta, and 
destroying the gunboat Dato also 
used by the General for the transpor- 
tation of his troops.. With these two 
boats gone it is doubtful if any more 
soldiers could have been brought over, 
but at this point Britain stepped in. 
Immediately after the morning and 
afternoon bombardment of Algeciras 
and before the loyalists were able to 
consolidate their victory by taking 
possession of the town London an- 
nounced British ships would patrol 
the Straits of Gibraltar. This in itself 
is a harmless pastime, but it means all 
naval operations by either side will 
have to stop. The loyalists will be 
unable to capture Algeciras as they 
had planned and thereby the rebels 
are given an advantage, for this was 
the town of debarkation for all their 
African troops. By this action Brit- 
ain very plainly shows where her 
sympathies lie, despite the neutrality 
pledge she has given France. And by 
this strengthening of the rebels hand 
the war may be prolonged to the 
length of our own Civil war, though 
if the loss of life and destruction of 
property continues at its present rate 
there probably will be nothing at all 
left of Spain at the end of the year. 
ego 
Nothing makes a woman “boil” 
more than to buy something on Sat- 
urday night for $1 and find the price 
reduced to 98 cents on Monday. 
a 
Incidentally, isn’t it odd how poor- 
ly the other fellow drives? 
RIES i ee 
FREE BOOKLET FOR PROSTATE 
SUFFERERS 
The effects of a deranged Prostate is 
oftentimes noticeable in weakness of the 
vital organs and in ailments occuring in 
most any part of the body. The many ail- 
ments and how they are caused by lesion 
of the Prostate Gland is explained in a Free 
Booklet which may be obtained from Mid- 
west Products Co., B-910, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
by simply asking for Free Booklet.—Adyv. 
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With both sides busily gathering 
more ammunition, a period of quiet 
reigned along the Democratic front 
following outbursts by Secretary 
Ickes and a sextette of governors. A 
continual stream of visitors flowed 
through Democratic headquarters at 
New York while party chiefs, meet- 
ing with the President at Hyde Park, 
mapped final plans for an “aggressive” 
campaign. Democratic Chairman 
Farley said party leaders from all 
parts of the country would be sum- 
moned for instructions and that the 
President would make no political 
speeches until completion of a tour 
through the drought states. On the 
Republican side G. O. P. leaders ac- 
cused Charles Michelson, Democratic 
publicity head, and Secretary Ickes of 
launching a “smearing” campaign. Re- 
publican Chairman Hamilton, on the 
final leg of his first Western tour, con- 
ferred with the head of the Mormon 
church and Senator Borah and made 
talks in each state visited. 

Hamilton especially attacked the 
New Deal farm policies and foreign 
trade treaties, emphasizing the Cana- 
dian pact which he claimed was harm- 
ful to the farmer. Hope of the farmer 
is pinned on election of Gov. Landon, 
he said. He also attacked other phases 
of the New Deal, charging that it had 
fostered monopoly by permitting con- 
trol of some industries, such as rail- 
roads, to pass from the hands of mil- 
lions of stockholders to banks and 
insurance companies. The peace-pipe 
was offered silverites in his state- 
ment that the Landon convention tele- 
gram did not necessarily mean a re- 
turn to the gold standard or that some 
“arrangement cannot be made” to 
maintain silver prices—boosted by the 
New Deal. Col. Knox opened the bat- 
tle for Maryland votes at a business 
association’s gathering in Hagerstown. 
In Indiana he declared his party aim- 
ed to give “honest business” a free 
hand while clamping the lid on mo- 
nopoly, sweatshops and “exploiting 
employers” and to reduce taxes and 
distribute them more evenly. The 
Colonel’s tentative schedule calls for 
70 major speeches in 35 states. Gov. 
Landon planned to begin his invasion 
of the East with an address August 22 
at West Middlesex, Pa., his birthplace, 
another August 24 at Chautauqua Lake, 
N. Y., and one August 26 at Buffalo. A 
series of platform appearances of 
from three to 10 minutes would be 
made at each of the 21 train stops on 
the way east. These included La 
Salle, Colo., Fort Morgan and Jules- 
burg; North Platte, Nebr., Kearney, 
Fremont and Omaha; Chicago, IIL; 
Ada, Ohio, Canton and Columbus. 

Party leaders are still speculating 
on possible election effects of the new 
Union party. In some places, as in 
Maryland where the attorney general 
has ruled any new parties out, it will 
be impossible to get on the ticket. In 





Ohio, party candidates will likely have 
to run on independent tickets. A poll 
by the Institute of Public Opinion 
found-only about four per cent of 
those interviewed in favor of the third 
party movement with a Midwestern 
state giving highest endorsement, 
about 18 per cent. Nevertheless, Rep. 
Lemke, who is also a Republican 
nominee for Congress from North Da- 
kota, insists he will be elected presi- 
dent. His running mate, Thomas C. 
O’Brien, has likewise announced for 
another office—Union party candidate 
for United States Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. Lemke has promised “liv- 
ing wages” to all workers; Civil Sery- 
ice for all government jobs; protec- 
tion of agriculture and industry 
against importation of foreign prod- 
ucts; a dirt farmer for Secretary of 
Agriculture; limitation of incomes to 
at least $500,000 through a confisca- 
tory tax; and establishment of a na- 
tional bank to refinance farm debts. 
Anti-New Deal Democrats from 22 
states met in Detroit and mapped a 
program of opposition to the re-elec- 
tion of President Roosevelt. Led by 
men once prominent in the party such 
as former Senator Reed of Missouri, 
Col. Henry Breckinridge and former 
Secretary of State Colby, some want- 
ed to set up a new party. They finally 
agreed to organize opposition to the 
President’s re-election on a nation- 
wide basis, leaving methods up to state 
groups and individual voters. Re- 
publican Chairman Hamilton opened 
the doors of his party to the bolters. 
Meanwhile, the struggle for labor’s 
support broadened. Many labor lead- 
ers and Maj. George Berry’s Non- 
Partisan League have endorsed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt but some labor senti- 
ment has swung Gov. Landon’s way. 
G. E. Blakeley, veteran union organ- 
izer and present Kansas labor com- 
missioner, has endorsed Landon as a 
“friend of labor” and applied the term 
“misleading” to Maj. Berry’s charge 
that the Kansan used troops to force 
opening of mines with non-union 
labor. William L. Hutcheson;head of 
the carpenter’s brotherhood, has en- 
dorsed Landon and is attempting to 
win labor to the Republican side. 
Daniel J. Tobin, who holds a Demo- 
cratic committee post and is a vice 
president of the AFL, predicts, how- 
ever, that 95 per cent of the labor vote 
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Col. Breckinridge, eminent Wilson Demo- 
crat, joins the long “horse-and-buggy” pro- 
cession to the G. O. P. camp. 





Pathfinder sketch of Methodist parsona 
at West Middlesex, Mercer Co., Pa., 
which Gov. Landon was born. 


will go to President Roosevelt. N: 
man Thomas, Socialist presidenti 
candidate, made a bid for the lab: 
vote by asking labor to desert “wou! 
be ... Messiahs” ‘and support |} 
own organization. 

Interest in early August primari: 
centered mainly on gubernatorial a: 
senatorial contests. Maj. Lloyd < 
Stark, nurseryman and organizati: 
candidate, and Jesse W. Barrett, ‘ 
Louis attorney, received Missouri 
Democratic and Republican gubern 
torial nominations, respectively. Ot! 
C. Botz opposes them on an ind 
pendent ticket. Rep. Claiborne, De: 
ocrat, was the only one of the stat: 
incumbent congressmen—12 Dem: 
crats and one Republican—to fail « 
renomination. Virginia renominat: 
Senator Carter Glass, Democrat, w! 
had no primary opposition and wi 
have none in November, Republica: 
having endorsed him. Virginia’s ni! 
Democratic representatives were ri 
nominated with exception of Rep. Da 
den who was defeated by Norman | 
Hamilton, publisher, despite suppo 
of Senator Harry Byrd. 

In Kansas, party turn-outs were 
the most interest to observers. Mor 
than 235,000 Republicans went to th 
polls along with some 140,000 Dem 
crats. Will G. West, Republican an: 
former secretary to Gov. Landon, an 
Walter A. Huxman, Democrat, we: 
nominated for governor. Huxman d 
feated former Gov. Davis who ran o 
a Townsend platform. Senator Ca) 
per, veteran Republican, ran aw: 
from his two opponents and was r 
nominated. He will be opposed |! 
Omar Ketchum, Democratic gubern 
torial candidate in 1934, who defeate: 
Dempster Potts, Townsendite, and tw 
others. All House incumbents wit 
exception of Rep. Carpenter who vo! 
untarily retires—two Democrats an 





four Republicans—were renominate: 


including Rep. Carlson who defeate: 
his Townsend opponent by 4-to-1 vot: 

In an unusually quiet primary i! 
Kentucky, Senator M. M. Logan, Dem: 
crat, won renomination by a sligh 
margin; his Republican opponent is t 


be Robert H. Lucas, former nationa! 


committeeman. Kentucky’s eight Dem 
ocrats and single Republican were r¢ 
nominated for the House. Near-by 
in a heated primary that cost the live 
of four persons, Tennessee Democra! 


renominated Senator Bachman and 


nominated former Rep.Gordon Brown 
ing for governor by a huge majority 
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PERSONALITIES 


Smuggling is said to be the basis of 
fuan March’s fortune of 30 millions. 
And behind the present Fascist revolt 
in Spain are those millions, accord- 
ing to government officials. Once be- 
fore this wealthiest of Spanish citi- 
zens used his money to foster another 
revolt—the monarchist uprising of 
1932. He was born on the island of 
Majorca and at 21 still couldn’t write 
his own name, but he was yet able to 
manage a prospering tobacco busi- 
ness. He secured the concession for 
the government tobacco monopoly in 
Spanish Morocco and from _ there 
smuggled the weed into Spain proper 
where he competed with the high gov- 
ernment prices there. With the com- 
ing of the World war March sold goods 
with equal impartiality to the Ger- 
mans and Allies alike. His fortune 
pyramided; he became the country’s 
richest man. Then came Rivera to 
power and March was ousted from the 
country. He returned later when little 
could be proved against him, and was 
elected to the Cortes (parliament). 
He never took his seat because swind- 
ling charges were lodged against him. 
Then came the abortive revolt of ’32 
ind March went to prison. Several 
suards there “felt sorry for him” and 
he escaped. Shortly thereafter am- 
nesty was granted political offenders 
ind Juan March returned from exile 
to be elected once again to the Cortes. 
He went quietly about his business 
until the present revolt began to stir 
and the former penniless Majorcan 
threw his whole financial support to 
the rebels. Now that the government 
has found out about it, though, his for- 
tune has been confiscated which leaves 
him in a pickle in case he wants to 
help along some future revolt. 

While the British and American air- 
plane companies are preparing the 
inauguration of transatlantic air serv- 
ce, a tall, distinguished bachelor gen- 
tleman of 75 is looking over the legal 
ispects of the international issue. He 
is R. Walton Moore, 
\ssistant Secretary 
of State, who was 
personally appointed 
by Secretary Hull 
ind who agrees with 
the latter down to 
he last “t” on the 
low tariff proposi- 
tion. He daily com- 
mutes between 
Washington and 
Fairfax, Va., his 
birthplace, where he 
lives with his maiden sisters. This 
Southerner with a gracious, courtly 
inanner went to the University of Vir- 
sinia and William and Mary college 
ind served in the Virginia State Sen- 
ite. In 1919 the Assistant Secretary 
was elected to Congress to fill a vacan- 
cy and continued to hold his seat until 
1931. Two years later the State De- 
partment appointment came. 

Louise Madeline Pittman who had 














Moore 


the difficult task of selecting her own 
mother and father is now satisfied she 
made the correct choice. The girl 
who 17 years ago was one of the prin- 
cipals in an Atlanta hospital baby mix- 
up has lived all this time with the 
Daniel L. Pittmans to whom she was 
awarded by court ruling until she was 
“of age to decide for herself.” After 
a visit to the John C. Garners of Ma- 
con, Ga., she decided she was really 
their daughter because she looked so 
much like Mrs. Garner and her three 
daughters. Saddened by the grief of 
the Pittmans over her decision to deny 
them as her parents, the brown-eyed, 
soft-voiced girl returned to Atlanta to 
the home of Pittman, an unemployed 
meat cutter, to announce she _ will 
divide her time between the two fami- 
lies. On completing her high school 
work in Macon she will enter nurses 
training “to prevent baby mix-ups 
similar to what happened tome.” 

Jesse Owens who annexed two im- 
portant titles at the Olympics prob- 
ably could have gotten in a lot of track 
work when he was a cotton picker 
in Alabama, but actually he didn’t 
start until his family and the seven 
other children moved to Cleveland. 
There he began breaking records in 
high school and kept right on doing it 
at the University of Ohio. He is tall 
and lean with a tremendous stride, a 
form runner rather than a racer of 
brute power. “Flying Ebony,” as he 
is called, married Minnie Ruth Solo- 
mon, maid in a beauty parlor, a year 
ago. 

Other American winners in the 
Olympiad at Berlin were Archie Wil- 
liams, the 20-year-old colored Uni- 
versity of California sophomore, who 
a year ago was an unknown. He flash- 
through in the 400-meter run. John 
Woodruff, colored University of Pitts- 
burgh freshman, was the 800-meter 
winner. A tall youth, Forrest “Spec” 
Towns of Augusta, Ga., was the cham- 
pion 110-meter timber topper, while 
another Southern boy Glenn Hardin 
of Louisiana who was voted the best- 
looking male among the American 
Olympic contingent left the field with 
the 400-meter hurdles laurels. That 
husky California giant Kenneth Car- 
penter put his 200 pounds and six feet 
two height behind his discus toss to 
sweep the field in that entry. Another 
Californian though more lithe in build, 
Earle Meadows, poled his way to a 
medal in the pole vault. In _ the 
wrestling series America came away 
with only one record—the superior 
grunt and groan of Frank Lewis, 
young Oklahoma welterweight. But 
in the modern decathlon the U. S. 
made nearly clean sweep in taking 
first, second and third place. No. 1 
man was Glenn Morris, an 185-pound 
husky from Fort Collins, Colo., who 
in his home town is known as the 24- 
year-old auto salesman. 

Chummy Barden, an old=time resi- 
dent of Winchelsea, Sussex, gets a 
very small salary for his municipal 
job, but then the job itself isn’t much; 
it’s just unusual. The duties which 
fall on Chummy’s shoulders are to 
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—St. Louis Star-Times 
The Third Party tub has a surplus of skip- 


pers—but is short on sails. 


watch the English Channel to sound 
a warning against “approach of the 
French fleet.” For this work of offi- 
cial “looker-out” he receives $5.65 
yearly. Back in the 14th century this 
post was created, for three times Win- 
chelsea was attacked by French ves- 
sels, This would not be possible now 
and that is what makes the job so 
ridiculous—years ago the sea receded 
two miles, leaving the port as dry as 
a bone. 
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Balked in other ways by censorship, 
German Socialist exiles in Czechoslo- 
vakia putting their electoral propa- 
ganda in bottles and floating them 
down the river Oder to Germany, 

Adolf Hitler’s Brown Shirts using 
for a marching tune the famous Amer- 
ican air of Civil War days, “John 
Brown’s Body.” 

The economic adviser of the Inter- 
national Labor Oflice in Geneve, Swit- 
zerland, advising workers to take a 
full hour for lunch. 

Russian scientists making 25,000 mi- 
croscopic slices of Lenin’s brain for 
study while his embalmed body is 
kept on view in the Kremlin and ven- 
erated as a saint, 

German couples being forced by the 
government to reveal the most inti- 
mate details of their private lives be- 
fore they are permitted to marry. 

The British Museum finally admit- 
ting after 62 years it had been harbor- 
ing a forgery in allowing the Cerve- 
trie Sarcophagus to remain for that 
length of time in the Greek and Roman 
galleries of the museum. 

The custom of tipping all classes of 
workers from mail carriers to mani- 
curists becoming such an evil in Com- 
munist Russia where it should not ex- 
ist at all members of the Communist 
party have been forced to take action. 

A German baron and an attorney 
fleeing from Germany to France to es- 
cape military service asking for ad- 
mission to the grueling service of the 
French Foreign Legion. 
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EDITORIAL 


Only 10 weeks till election! 
Gg 


WHAT’S MONEY? NO ANSWER 

N OLD subscriber—Royal White, 

of Boise City, Okla.—says he was 
tickled over our article on “Easy 
Money for All,” and tells us he “could 
write a week—yes a month—telling 
what is wrong” with things now. He 
corners us right up and demands: 
“Now, I want you to give me your 
shortest answer as to what money is.” 

We must decline his invitation. The 
“shortest answer” we could give on 
what money is would fill every Path- 
finder for years to come. And still the 
issue would remain as unsettled as 
ever. The money question is im- 
portant—but not that important. Peo- 
ple can’t live on the money question 
alone. Some smart politicians in the 
past have managed to get a very good 
living out of it—for themselves—but 
we know of no instance where they 
have done a single thing to dispose 
of it and have it settled right. 

If the money question had ever been 
answered in the past it would not keep 
bobbing up afresh from time to time, 
like Banquo’s ghost, and scaring 
everybody out of their wits. Both the 
political platforms have sidestepped 
it, you remember. 

Now, if the professional politicians 
haven’t been able to lay this money 
ghost, you can’t expect any magic 
words of the Pathfinder to lay it—no 
matter how true they might be. So 
we believe we are safe in saying that 
the money question will continue with 
us, and that it will be just as much 
alive 50 years or a hundred years from 
now as it is now—or as it was 50 or 
a hundred years ago. 

Give us a question that can be an- 
swered, and we'll try to answer it. If 
we can’t answer it, we'll say so. If 
we do tackle it, we'll give so many 
facts and arguments that people will 
have all the evidence before them, 
and can then answer the question 
to suit themselves. 


q 
WHY NOT GIVE AWAY ALL? 


HE splendiferous “good neighbor” 

theorem which the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration has added to political 
history has some very interesting and 
far-flung -corollaries. Having made 
such a good start by giving the Philip- 
pines back to the Filipinos so the 
Japanese can annex them, why stop 
there. When you’re doing a good 
thing, why not go the whole hog? Why 
be ridiculous? Why be small? Why 
be “small-towny”? Why be cheap 
skates? Why not set a real example 
of disinterested altruism among the 
family of nations? Why not be con- 
sistent? 

When we tell the world that we 
covet no territory, why not live up to 
this grandiose ideal by giving back 
everything we have ever got, whether 

















by conquest, purchase or mere chi- 
canery?. 

To start at the beginning, why not 
give back to the Britons the upper 
half of the state of Maine? The dis- 
pute over this goodly territory kept 
international strategy boondoggled for 
half a century, until it was finally 
settled by the Ashburton treaty of 
1842. The people of Maine erected 
forts and had soldiers all ready to 
fight that issue out—but luckily it was 
peaceably adjusted, without a drop 
of blood being shed. If we restored 
upper Maine to the Canadians, they 
certainly would use it. It would give 
them some 10,000,000 acres (if you 
count the water). This includes the 
biggest patch of good potato land in 
the U.S.A. The Canucks would never 
plow any potatoes under, when peo- 
ple wanted them for food. They would 
not require revenue stamps to sell 
spuds, or permit destructive potato 
bootlegging in this prime necessity. 

As it is now, this part of Maine 
sticks right up into the Canadian path 
of progress—like a sore thumb, 150 
miles high. Canada would be pleased 
as Punch if we would give her this 
fine territory. We might offer to throw 
in the Quoddy project, if it was 
necessary in order to effect a dicker. 
Even Governor Brann could be given 
“to boot.” 

Now let’s come down to the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. Let’s restore that to 
the people of France—who never 
agreed to part with this richest agri- 
cultural basin on the entire globe. 
In fact, Napoleon had _ specifically 
promised Spain that he would NOT 
sell or give away this territory. Never- 
theless, he did it. When Nappy offer- 
ed Jefferson this greatest of bargains 
in real estate, he said: “You are buy- 
ing an empire for a song.” And he 
was right—a million square miles of 
land, at a price of four cents an acre! 
What a buy! Jefferson was too sen- 
sible a man to pass it up. He not only 
hid the Constitution away while he 
did this, but he had to suffer the 
bitterest criticism from his Democratic 
supporters—who at that time, to a 
man, were against all federal usurpa- 
tion and who denounced everything 
which even slanted toward a “liberal” 
construction of our Charter of Liberty. 

Out of the Louisiana Purchase some 
13 states were carved, stretching all 
the way from the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi to the northwest corner of 
Montana. If we should hand this ter- 
ritory back to France, it would only 
be fair to release Florida to Spain— 
seeing that this transfer was secured 
by trickery—back in 1819. The Span- 
ish, just now, could be propitiated if 
we would give them Florida. They 
could make good use of it—they are 
“land hungry,” and poor as Job’s tur- 
key. We could throw in Puerto Rico, 
which is a “problem child” adopted by 
Uncle Sam, and which we got out of 
the Spanish-American war in 1898. By 
rights we should also give to the 
Panamanians the Canal Zone, which 
“Teddy” Roosevelt said he “took.” 

As still another gesture of gen- 
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erosity to the Latin races, we shou), 
then give back to those nice Mexica: 
the state of Texas and all that wa 
amount of territory which we forcib! 
took during the-Mexican war strugg! 
—around 1848. This covers somethin 
like 10 of our fine Western states, i; 
cluding such humdingers as (Cal 
fornia, the movie state, and Nevad 
the divorce state. Just imagine wh 
the Mexicans could do with all th 
territory—which has proved to be 
many times richer than even th: 
dreamed of. Think what fun it wou! 
be for the young Mexican communist 
to divide up the wealth of just Cal 
fornia—to say nothing of Nevad 
which is classed as the richest stat: 
per capita, in the Union! 

The Russians are very much in ne¢ 
of Alaska—for world conquest pu: 
poses. We bought this territory fror 
them in 1867, and we paid only abot 
$7,000,000 for it. It was a skin-gan 
we worked on the innocent Russian 
for we paid them only two cents a 
acre for the land—or only half wha 
we paid France for the Louisiana te 
ritory. Professor Tugwell’s famou 
“resettlement” colonies in the fa 
north could then be handed over t 
the Soviets—since the idea of sovieti 
zation hasn’t stuck so well with ou 
people. 

Of course we would also have ti 


give back Hawaii to the disciples o! 


grass-skirts, floral wreaths, surf-boat 
moonlight and steel guitars. We too 
this territory in 1893—also by son 
very sharp practice. But as this wa 
done by a Democratic Administratior 
no criticism of the action has eve: 
been made. It is an odd fact that th 
Democrats always denounce = an: 
“land-grabbing” when it is done unde: 
G. O. P. sponsorship, but they consid 
it “benevolent assimilation” of th 
highest type when it’s done under th 
aegis of Democracy. 

*Tis passing strange that people ca 
look at the same thing in such opp 
site ways, isn’t it? 

gq 


NEW SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
ILLY PIKE, of Washington, D. C 
says he thinks it is a terrible mi: 

take to reduce crops and raise pric: 

of food, as this gives the people ju 
that much less to eat. We think Bil! 

Pike should be made Secretary 

Agriculture or something. He seen 

to have a better understanding of t! 

situation than those in control. Bill! 

is seven years old. 
g 
Crop raising used-to be the aim « 

the farming industry. Under the N« 

Deal it’s crop razing. It sounds th: 

same—but Oh, what a difference i 

makes in the standard of living! 

gq 
Gifford Pinchot, former governor 0 
Pennsylvania, has just come out 1 
favor of Landon. Landon may sti! 
win, in spite of this handicap. 
g 
It makes little difference to yor 
whether you are bilked out of you! 
money, or only milked. 
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MARKETING 


Politics, the drought and business 
seem to be hopelessly mixed just now 

with the drought getting the best of 
it. Poor Zioncheck, one of the faithful 
New Deal legislators, takes his own 
life. At the same time comes the 
startling suggestion from the office of 
Harry L. (“Goofy”) Hopkins, that the 
frigid fastnesses of Alaska may be 
used for raising the needed crops if 
the drought and the New Deal con- 
tinue. The misleaders of organized 
labor, instead of finding the millions 
of jobs they so jauntily promised for 
the workers, are now engaged in a dis- 
craceful free-for-all fight to secure the 
political plums for themselves. The 
‘adical labor unions are collecting 
funds here and sending the money 
over to aid the Communists in Spain. 
Uncle Sam continues to foreclose on 
some of the poor devils who imagined 
they could solve all their problems by 
borrowing money and paying interest. 
Father Coughlin charges that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, at the time of the bank 
crisis, “opened every bank with the 
money borrowed from the American 
people and then called in all the gold 
oins and turned them over to the 
Federal Reserve System—which is 
privately owned and privately oper- 
ited.” Norman Thomas, perpetual- 
notion candidate of the Socialist par- 
y, accuses Vice-President Garner of 
being a bad egg and very “reaction- 
iry.” And he says that Congressman 
Lemke’s grand old Union party is “the 
earest parallel we have to fascism.” 
in turn, Brother Lemke accuses the 
overnment of “short-changing the 
people by printing up four billion 
lollars in currency and still allowing 
the international bankers to use the 
tax-exempt interest-bearing bonds as 
, revolving fund and thus putting the 
people in the position of paying in- 
terest on their own credit.” 

The straw vote conducted by the 
\merican Institute of Public Opinion 
continues to show the electoral vote 
soing against Roosevelt although con- 
ceding him a majority of the popular 
vote. “Jeffersonian Democrats” meet 
ind vow vengeance on the New Deal 

which they say must be thrown out 
if the republic is to be saved. And 
Col. Knox, the Republican candidate 
for Vice-President, shows unexpected 
punch when he diagnoses the New 
Deal under a new name as—the “St. 
Vitus” regime. 

Much mixed indeed is the situation. 
Commodity prices generally are tend- 
ing upward. This is partly the result 
of the shortage, partly the increased 
demand—and partly perhaps a little 
inflation pep. In spite of the uni- 
versal cry for more money, the Treas- 
ury tells us that on Aug. 1 the per 
capita circulation was only $48.15— 
which is a decrease from July 1. One 
of the most significant things on the 
horizon is the steady rise in the price 
of copper in the world market. That 
essential war metal is now 17 per 








cent more than a year ago. Which 
shows that copper is now being bought 
up for making munitions. A great 
deal of fortign capital is coming to 
this country—but very little of it is 
being spent for our products. It is 
mainly being invested in stocks— 
which the foreigners appear to think 
are still a good gamble. Our key list 
of standard stocks shows a jump of 
two per cent in a week and five in a 
month. This brings the index to just 
double the price at the low point of 
1935. As long as such profits are pos- 
sible in the stock market, we can 
hardly expect that people will put 
their money into the actual industries 
or the actual business. The “business 
index” kept by the New York Times 
shows another advance for the week. 
The Times says that the steel indus- 
try is now only 17 per cent below the 
1929 high. A survey made by the 
Council for Industrial Progress shows 
that the steel magnates didn’t do a 
very fair job in dividing their profits 
during the good times resulting from 
the World war. They say that while 
the yearly production of each worker 
rose from $2,873 to $3,718, the yearly 
wage rose only a trifle. 

Both wheat and corn are now soar- 
ing well above the famous dollar line. 
It is a question how long consumers 
can afford to buy pork products, for 
instance, made by raising hogs on 
dollar-plus corn. Current grain prices 
are being held down by reports of 
improved crop conditions in some sec- 
tions, but wheat has jumped six per 
cent in a month and 24 since a year 
ago. Corn has risen 31 per cent the 
last month and 39 in the year. Oats 
follow—16 up in a month and 40 in a 
year. Improved pasturage and feed, 
as well as heavy marketing of stock, 
has been holding meat animals down 
just lately. Beef and hogs are just 
where they were a year ago, but lambs 
are 17 per cent more. Eggs and dairy 
products have also slowed up recent- 
ly but they are both about five per 
cent below a year ago, after gaining 
15 per cent the last month. 

The first government report on the 
cotton crop indicates a production of 
12,481,000 bales, or an increase of 17 
per cent over a year ago. With Uncle 
Sam guaranteeing the planters a price 
of 12 cents a pound, this will give them 
a lot of additional money. Cotton now 
stands eight per cent more than a 
year ago—an increase which the tex- 
tile mills can probably absorb. How- 
ever, it is sad news when we hear that 
some of the oldest and most famous 
cotton mills in New England are being 
closed up or sold out, for lack of 
business. The electoral votes of the 
New England states seems to be 
scratched off the New Deal list. But 
the New Deal leaders are reconciled 
to this loss, as they expect to more 
than make up for it by the “Winning 
of the West,” as Roosevelt called it, 
in one of his books. 

In spite of the fact that liquor sales, 
auto sales, refrigerator sales, cigarette 
sales, cosmetic sales and sales in many 
other lines are either breaking rec- 








Sew What! 


Send us a title for this picture. Young 
folks get into some terrible predicaments but 
none that require more delicate handling or 
greater trust than the situation shown above. 
You will be able to think of a dozen suitable 
titles, any one of which may win one of the 
21 cash prizes. We will pay $50.00 for the 
best title submitted; and $2.50 each for the 
twenty next best titles—$100.00 in all. 
Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case of 
ties. Offer closes November 30, 1936. 


$100.00 for Titles 


Send your title for the picture on a postal 
card or sheet of paper together with your 
name and address. Twenty-one electric 
kitchen clocks will be given as promptness 
prizes to the cash prize winners—so send 
your title as promptly as possible to: 


OCTOBER TITLE 
Capper Bidg., Dept. 72, Topeka, Kansas 
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ords or showing steady trends up- 
ward, the big business leaders are 
afraid of their own shadows. While 
evidently pleased at the records which 
their companies are scoring in the 
industrial olympics, they continue to 
issue warnings about going too far 
and too fast. You see, they want to 
be recorded on the right side when 
the next crash comes. They want to 
be able to say: “We told you the facts 
—but you insisted on gambling in 
Stocks and risking money when you 
couldn’t afford to lose it.” " You can 
see that they are afraid that if the 
stock gambling bubble is really blown 
up again good and hard, it’s bound to 
burst. They say themselves that the 
future course is beset with fogs. 

Dun & Bradstreet, reliable reporters 
of commercial conditions, say that the 
national income this year will be 
above 63 billions, which is 60 per cent 
more than the low point. Referring 
to the claims that farm income will 
rise to a new six-year high, they say: 
“It must be kept in mind that any such 
record will be at the expense of rail- 
roads carrying-tess freight and con- 
sumers facing a higher cost of living 
and a decrease in real, if not cash, 
income. Furthermore, farm income 
will be sustained this year by taking 
income from some farmers and giving 
it to others.” 

Oe 


A pretty girl doesn’t have to know 
how to cook to make traffic jam. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





July set something of a record for 
visitors to Washington. Figures. fur- 
nished by the Washington Board of 
Trade, the Smithsonian Institution and 
other local organizations indicate that 
the nation’s capital is staging a strong 
comeback in tourist popularity. Trav- 
elers from every state in the Union 
and many foreign nations are again 
making Washington their travel ob- 
jective. An unofficial count of noses 
by the Smithsonian durimg July show- 
ed that “storehouse of knowledge” had 
269,000 visitors, or 40,000 more than 
in July, 1935. 

Autos are actually getting so thick 
on Washington’s streets it is fre- 
quently a hard matter to find a place 
to park the old bus. The 1936 edition 
of Automobile Facts and Figures, sta- 
tistical annual of the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association, points out 
that the local motor fleet has increas- 
ed more than five per cent since 1934. 
This increase has brought the total 
registrations of cars to approximately 
171,500, or one motor vehicle registra- 
tion for every 3.47 persons and seventh 
on the national list of most thickly 
populated auto sections in the coun- 
try. The District of Columbia is led 
by only six states, as follows: Cali- 
fornia, one car for every 2.62 persons; 
Nevada, one car for every 2.84 persons 
and Wyoming, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oregon follow in regular order be- 
tween Nevada’s ratio and that of the 
District. Besides all cars Washington’s 
rural sections have 17 tractors and 
81 motor trucks. 

Naturally, this increasing propor- 
tion of cars to the population has not 
helped the parking situation. Restrict- 
ed free parking on downtown streets 
has also made the parking problem 
almost acute. As a result local auto 
owners are pouring out about $850,- 
000 a year to the increasing number 
of Washington private parking lot 
operators. Already there are 135 
privately owned parking lots which 
have all-day parking facilities and 
which store an average of 10,000 cars 
a day. Local traffic officials estimate 
there is a demand for at least 20,000 
more all-day parking spaces, while 
curb space in the business areas for 
free public parking will not accommo- 
date more than 6,000 cars. On the 
other hand, the District government 
is losing needed revenue when taxable 
buildings are demolished to make new 
parking areas. The “vacant” lots can- 
not be taxed nearly as much as the 
buildings which once stood on them. 
However, the actual owners of the 
land are making far more money out 
of it than they could ever hope to ex- 
pect from rental of the old buildings. 
So far the actual annual loss to the 
District through destruction of build- 
ings to make way for parking lots is 
estimated at $15,000. Downtown land 
now occupied by parking lots totals 
nearly 775,000 square feet. 

The linen towel used as a flag of 


truce at the surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, at Appomattox 
Courthouse, in April 1865, and the 
small pine table upon which the con- 
ditions of surrender of the Confed- 
erate forces were written by Gen. U. S. 
Grant have recently been deposited at 
the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington. They form part of a collection 
of personal effects and historical relics 
of Gen. George A. Custer, some of 
which have been placed permanently 
in the custody of the Smithsonian to 
be exhibited in the National Museum. 
Some will remain there only until the 
realization of plans now under way 
for a Custer Memorial Museum on the 
site of the Little Bighorn Battlefield 
in Montana. The authenticity of the 
flag of truce and the table is assured 
by two affidavits made when the ar- 
ticles were given to Mrs. Custer. 
Incidentally the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution recently observed the 90th an- 
niversary of its establishment by Act 
of Congress on August 10, 1846, for 
“the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge among men.” This institution 
which occupies a prominent place 
among the learned institutions of the 
world, was established through the 
generosity of James Smithson, an Eng- 
lishman, who in 1839, bequeathed his 
entire estate to the United States of 
America to found such an institution 
in the national capital. A statement 
issued by the institution on the oc- 
casion of its 90th birthday says the 
date of August 10, 1846, “may be re- 
garded as highly significant when con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of nine 
decades later and of a world whose 
material life has been revolutionized 
by scientific research. Few foresaw, 
even dimly, such an outcome in 1846. 
Pure science then was almost exclu- 
sively a hobby of individuals. Its pur- 


The Pathfinder 


suit was confined largely to gentle 
men of means and leisure. In institu 
tions of higher education it was fa: 
outranked by the so-called humanities 
Among those with at least a dim for« 
boding of the wonders ahead was a 
inconspicuous English scientist, Jame 
Smithson, a natural son of the Duk. 
of Northumberland, who died 
Genoa in 1829. Before he died h 
concluded an act that was to in 
mortalize him as one of the world’ 
great benefactors of mankind.” 

The value of the estate left to th 
American government was about $550) 
000. With this was set up by far th 
largest institution, up to that time 
devoted to the pursuit of pure scienc: 
without regard to immediate and ob 
vious utility. Besides being the cus 
todian of national collections of vari 
ous descriptions the Smithsonian 
stimulates and encourages scientifi: 
investigation and study in various de 
partments of knowledge, and carries 
on explorations and researches in dif 
ferent parts of the world. The Smith 
sonian Building is constructed of red 
dish brown sandstone. It is 447 by 
160 feet, and the highest of its nin¢ 
towers is 145 feet. Architecturally it 
is Romanesque. Several branches 
have been developed. through th: 
Smithsonian’s activities, including th« 
National Museum, the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the Freer Gal- 
lery of Art, the National Gallery of 
Art, the International Exchange Sery 
ice, the Smithsonian Astrophysical Ob 
servatory, the National Zoological 
Park and the United States Regional 
Bureau of the International Catalogue 
of Scientific Literature. These are ad- 
ministered by the Institution and sup- 
ported by Congressional appropria- 
tions. 

Anyone living in the City of Wash- 





View of the Rotunda or Central Reading Room of the Library of Congress. This room 
is 100 feet in diameter and 125 feet in height with the stucco ornaments of the great 
dome in old ivory. 
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Showing the $5,000,000 main building of the U. S. National Museum, by 
depository of National Collections, which is administered by the 
The museum’s collections now embrace 
several million specimens. 


Smithsonian Institution. 


ington should not have any logical ex- 
cuse for not being well read. Library 
resources of the city include some 
13,000,000 volumes available for use 
by responsible persons. In his survey, 
“The Libraries of Washington,” Dr. 
David S. Hill, a staff associate of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Science, compiled statistics 
showing that the collections in gov- 
ernmental libraries alone totaled 10,- 


830,900 volumes, while non- Henn 
mental libraries contained 756,230 
volumes. The creation of yt li- 


braries since the survey was made, 
it is estimated, have jumped the total 
number of volumes up to the 13,000,- 
000 mark. The Library of Congress 
is of course the largest. It contains 
nearly 5,000,000 books and pamphlets; 
1,363,000 maps and atlases and views, 
more than a million volumes and 
pieces of music and an _ extensive 
manuscript collection. 

The Library of Congress was estab- 
lished in 1800. Destroyed by fire in 
1814 by the burning of the Capitol, it 
was replenished by the purchase by 
Congress of the library of Thomas 
Jefferson (6,760 volumes). But again 
the collection of 35,000 volumes was 
visited by fire in 1851. It was par- 
tially replenished by an appropriation 
of $75,000 in 1852, but the library did 
not get off to a good start until 1846 
when the copyright law required the 
deposit of one copy of each copy- 
righted book in the Library of Con- 
gress. Since 1870 the law has requir- 
ed that two such copies be deposited 
there. Regular appropriations by 
Congress, gifts and exchanges, etc., 
have steadily increased the number of 
collections and volumes. The library 
was moved from the Capitol in 1897 
across the plaza to its present build- 
ing, especially designed for it. In re- 
cent years a new library annex, cap- 
able of holding 10,000,000 volumes has 
been built. 

According to Dr. Hill’s survey the 
Department of Agriculture holds first 
place among the executive depart- 
ments of the government for library 


facilities. That 
department 
maintains more 
than a score of 
differently  lo- 
cated and spe- 
cial collections 
of books and 
documents’‘in 
Washington. 
Practically all 
of the execu- 
tive depart- 
ments as well 
as most of the 
bureau, inde- 
pendent offices 
and agencies 
have their own 
libraries. Most 
of these facili- 
ties can be used 
responsible 
individuals, but 
some of the de- 
partments nat- 
urally have 
more restrictions than others in rela- 
tion to use by the public. The Smith- 
sonian Institution exceeds the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the num- 
ber of libraries under its control. 
Then there are the Public Library 
system with branches in various sec- 
tions of the city and the libraries in 
the numerous school and colleges, all 
with large and useful collections. 
—____ 


THE BEST THERE IS 


The best law—The Golden Rule. 

The best education—Self-knowledge. 

The best philosophy—A contented 
mind. 

The best theology—A pure 
beneficent life. 

The best war—To war a 
weakness. 

The best medicine — Cheerfulness 
and temperance. 

The best music—The laughter of an 
innocent child. 

The best science—Extracting 
shine from a cloudy day. 

The best journalism—Printing the 
true and beautiful on memory’s tablet. 

The best telegraphing—Flashing a 
ray of sunshine into a gloomy heart. 

The best biography—That life which 
writes charity in the largest letters. 

The best mathematics—That which 
doubles the joy and divides the most 
sorrows. 

The best navigation—Steering clear 
of the lacerating rocks of personal 
contention. 

The best diplomacy—Effecting a 
treaty of peace with one’s own con- 
science, 

The best engineering— 
bridge of faith over the 
death.—Pennsylvania School 


and 


gainst one’s 


sun- 


Building a 
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Bees do not store an extra amount 
of honey and foxes do not grow a 
heavier coat of fur because of the 
coming of a hard winter, according 
to Dr. Humphries of the United States 
Weather Bureau. Neither does radio 
have any influence upon weather con- 
ditions, he says. 





Wake Up Weakened Weight and Strengthe 

Building GLANDS with NATURAL IoDINE— 

Add Husky New Lobs., Tireless Energy in 
First Week or No Cost! 


Seedol Kelpamalt, the new natural mineral concen- 
trate from the sea—richest source of NATURAL 
IODINE—¢gets right down and corrects one of the real 
underlying causes of weakness, skinniness and nerv- 
ous, rundown conditions—IODINE STARVED GLANDS. 
When these glands don’t work properly all the food 
in the world can’t help you. It just isn’t turned into 
flesh. The result is, you stay weak and nervous, tired 
out and skinny. 

The most important gland—the one which actually 
controls body weight and strength-building—needs @ 
definite ration of iodine all the time—natural assimi- 
lable iodine (not to be confused with chemical iodides 
which often prove toxic). Only when the system gets 
an adequate supply of iodine can you regulate me- 
tabolism—the body's process of converting digested 
foods into firm flesh, new strength and energy. Seedol 
Kelpamalt contains 1,300 times more iodine than 
oysters, once considered the best source. 

Try Seedol Kelpamalt for one week. Notice how 
much better you feel, sleep and eat—watch at least 
five husky new pounds appear. You'll have increased 
strength and energy, freedom from nervousness. Re- 
sults absolutely guaranteed 
or the trial is free. Your 
own doctor will approve 
this way 100 Jumbo size 
Seedol Kelpamalt Tablets 
four to five times the size 
of ordinary tablets—cost 
but a few cents a day to 
use. Get S ol Kelpamalt 
today. Seedol Kelpamalt is 
sold at all good drug stores. 
If your dealer has not yet 
received his supply, send 
$1.00 for special introduc- 
tory size bottle of 65 tab- 
lets to the address below. 


SEEDOL 
Kelp f00 
Aelp s 


Note:—Inferior products imitating 
the genuine Kelpamalt are being offered as substi- 
tutes. Don't be fooled. Demand genuine Seedol Kelp- 
amalt Tablets. Results guaranteed or money back. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Write today for fascinating instructive 50-page book on How te Add 
Weight Quickly. Build new strength, energy and strong nerves in 
eral contents of Food and their effects on the human body. New facts 


abe at NATURAL IODINE. Standard weigh and poencurement c 
Daily menus for weight buil ting Absolutely free. No obli 
2 ity 


KELPAMALT Co., Dept. 974, 7-33 West 20th St., New Yor 


FRENCH ASTHMA — 


$1.25 Supply Sent Free 


During the World War, the 
by a French physician of a 





development 
formula for 


overcoming the distress caused by the 
pasms and paroxysms of asthma, brought 
such amazing results that its fame quickly 
spread all over Europe Now introduced 
in the United States as the Bel-Din Treat- 
ment. This amazing preparation acts to 
overcome gasping, choking, and the feel- 
ing of suffocation that ace: )mpanies asth- 
ma. The Bel-Din Company, Dept. 141, 
Montrose, California,are anxious for every 
sufferer to try this treatment. They will 
send a $1.25 supply Free to anyone who 


writes them. Do it today. 


Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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SCIENTIFIC 


HAY FEVER REMEDY 


Hay fever sufferers, who fall ill 
each year after inhaling plant pollen 
to which they are extremely sensitive, 
now have a new remedy to try. The 
American Journal of Diseases of Chil- 
dren recommends a treatment de- 
veloped by Drs. J. B. Graeser and A. 
H. Rowe, of Oakland, Cal. It consists 
of inhaling vaporized epinephrine 
hydrochloride, a compound formerly 
administered hypodermatically for the 
relief of the disease. 


A FOUR-POUND DEER 


Among a number of specimens of 
animal life from the Indo-China 
jungles recently acquired by the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History was 
a deer that weighed but four pounds 
and stood only eight inches high. The 
little creature is known as a “mouse 
deer,” or chevrotain, and in spite of 
its size is fully grown. Also, it actual- 
ly is a deer and is closely related to 
the ordinary deer, giraffe, cow, etc., 
of today, all of which evolved from 
small primitive animals not greatly 
different in size from the modern 
chevrotain. It is hard to imagine these 
frail chevrotains as being closely re- 
lated to the great buffalo that used to 
thunder over the American plains. But 
the former apparently were not af- 
fected by that process of nature which 
tends to steadily increase the size of 
animals—which developed giant dino- 
saurs from little reptiles weighing a 
few pounds—which made _ whales 
from land-living mammals no larger 
than a fox, and which, more recently, 
formed modern horses from primitive 
animals about the size of a whippet. 
All of this was done, of course, with 
the aid of millions of years of time. 


RACES EVOLVED SEPARATELY 


Sir Arthur Keith, who occupies the 
almost exclusive position as a leading 
British scientist and at the same time 
a supporter of the Nazi doctrines on 
race purity, has announced a new 
theory on the development of the 
various races. He has _ previously 
said, in outspoken support of the 
Nazi beliefs, that there are as many 
races in Europe as there are national 
states, but he now carries his views 
further into the teeth of almost uni- 
versal opposition by declaring that 
the various races of mankind evolved 
separately. The theory generally ac- 
cepted by both British and American 
anthropologists is that man arose at 
a single center and then spread out 
over the earth. Different changes 
occurred in different groups and 
gradually the modern races were de- 
veloped from a common ancestral 
race, according to this theory. How- 
ever, the theory also holds that the 
races are hopelessly mixed and that 
they have occupied the territory in 
which they are now found only dur- 
ing comparatively recent times. 

But according to Sir Arthur new dis- 





coveries now demand a new theory. 
He says there is no evidence to sup- 
port the old theory of outward migra- 
tions from a common center of de- 
velopment and that the present racial 
territories instead of being recent are 
very ancient. He says there is evi- 
dence that the Australian man evolved 
from the man-like animal, Pithecan- 
thropus erectus, which lived in that 
part of the world a million or so years 
ago. He also says that recently a 
similarity has been noticed betweén 
the ancient Peking man and the pres- 
ent-day Chinese pointing to a sep- 
arate evolution of the latter race. In 
Africa also there was a distinct and 
parallel evolution from a very primi- 
tive form of man and the same was 
true of the Caucasian race in Europe, 
Sir Arthur explains in expounding his 
new theory. As for the present na- 
tions, and here the exponents of race 
purity get their biggest boost, this 
British scientist believes that each 
one is an evolutionary cradle and that 
differences in both mind and body 
will follow centuries of isolation. 


UNDERSEA SALMON RIVERS 


M.Le Danois, a scientist in the 
French Fisheries Department, does 
not gasp with amazement at the sal- 
mon’s apparent ability to turn at 
spawning time and swim unerringly 
from almost any part of the ocean 
back to its native spawning river. Le 
Danois does not think the salmon is 
so unusually clever and he does not 
think it possesses any. unusual sense 
of geography. In fact, speaking in a 
rather broad sense, he does not think 
it ever leaves the river of its birth. 
In view of the fact that salmon have 
been caught considerable distances 
out at sea this is rather a startling 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 


Dr. H. W. Conklin, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., believes an absolute fast con- 
tinued for sometimes as long as 25 
days is a cure for certain types of non- 
hereditary epilepsy. 

The present period of rising tem- 
peratures which he says began about 
1850 will, according to Dr. C. A. Mills, 
of the University of Cincinnati, check 
the growth of the world’s population. 
He says all animals including man are 
less fertile when temperatures are 
rising, 

A new type of forceps for the safe 
handling of radium was recently per- 
fected by Dr. L.. F. Curtiss, of the 
Bureau of Standards. 

The Smithsonian Institution-Har- 
vard university expedition excavating 
ancient ruins in Central America has 
found evidence of a crude aboriginal 
culture underlying the remains of the 
Maya civilization. 

Prof. Selig Hecht, of Columbia uni- 
versity, told the color conference held 
recently at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology that colors are per- 
ceived through light-sensitive chemi- 
cals contained in certain nerves with- 
in the eye. 








The Pathfinder 
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A remarkable fish stunt—a royal chinook 

salmon leaping a waterfall in the Willa- 

mette river. They have been known to 
make vertical leaps of five or six feet. 


theory. Le Danois supports it, how- 
ever, with another better known 
theory which holds that many pres- 
ent-day rivers still follow, after they 
reach the sea, courses they cut in the 
sea floor when that region was dry 
land. This theory pictures these sub- 
merged rivers flowing along at the 
bottom of the ocean many miles from 
the shore and it is in these that Le 
Danois says the salmon stays while 
out at sea. When spawning time ar- 
rives, he says, the fish simply turns 
upstream and keeps going. When it 
finally reaches the river’s mouth, 
however, it begins an exhibition of 
skill that even Le Danois dare not 
belittle. Its ability to leap waterfalls 
and other obstructions is amazing. 


——___o<g-e——_—_—____. 


WATERMELON NOT A NATIVE 


Many jokes have been made at the 
expense of the colored man’s love for 
watermelon. As a matter of fact, the 
black man was probably eating water- 
melon long before the white man ever 
heard of it. It is a native of Africa 
and may be found growing wild on 
plains south of the Sahara where it 
is an important part of the diet of 
deer and antelope of that region. It 
is believed the Pilgrims brought the 
first watermelon seeds to America for 
in less than 10 years after their com- 
ing, melons were plentiful in Massa- 
chusetts. It found favor with the In- 
dians at once. By 1665 the Florida 
Indians were cultivating it and 10 
years later tribes of the West. 


_ Oo 


RAINIER ONCE A VOLCANO 
Mount Rainier, rising to a height of 
14,400 feet in the Cascade range to 
make it the highest peak in the conti- 
nental United States, is the result of 
volcanic eruptions. It was discovered 
in 1793 by the navigator, Vancouver, 
who disregarded the Indian name of 
Tacoma and named it after Admiral 
Rainier of the British Navy. It was 
made part of Mt. Rainier National 

Park by act of Congress in 1899. 
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AVIATION 


The efficient manner in which the 
Hindenburg has completed the first 
half of her experimental service be- 
tween the United States and Germany 
and the way in which the service has 
been patronized is leading to the pos- 
sibility that the big Zeppelin’s trips 
to the United States will not be dis- 
continued on October 9, as planned. 
After that date the Hindenburg was 
to take over the duties of the old Graf 
over the South Atlantic and dirigible 
service to the United States was to 
end, at least, for a while. Zeppelin 
officials, however, are now consider- 
ing a triangular service which would 
connect Germany, Brazil, and the 
United States. Instead of landing at 
Lakehurst, however, the airship would 
dock at the Navy dirigible mast at 
Miami, That this plan is not entirely 
new might be indicated by the fact 
that when, months ago, the German 
company obtained permission to use 
the Navy’s airship facilities at Lake- 
hurst it included the Miami base in 
the agreement. 

Some Belgian experts on lighter- 
than-air craft have reached back a 
century or so and are now consider- 
ing the first- lift medium, hot air, in 
connection with modern dirigibles. 
Prof. Auguste Piccard started this line 
of thought when he recently ascended 
into the air in his stratosphere balloon 
with the bag filled only with hot air. 
It was not the hot air itself which 
started the present discussion so much 
as the method Piccard used to fill his 
balloon. An ordinary gas ring fitted 
in the bag heated air pumped in. It 
was Piccard’s idea to keep the ring 
burning during the flight and raise or 
lower the flame as more or less lift 
was needed. Aviation enthusiasts 
mentally apply this idea to the dirigi- 
ble and see greater safety by elimina- 
tion of the explosive hydrogen and 
also much greater economy. 

A large American air line is planning 
to begin an all-freight. air service 
some time in September. Tri-motored 
planes capable of carrying more than 
a tom and a half of freight will be 
used. Such a service has for some 
time been considered by a number of 
the major lines as presenting an op- 
portunity to make use of the old but 
slill serviceable planes which the 
companies now have on their hands. 
These planes have been displaced only 
because of the great and rapid im- 
provement made in newer types of 
passenger transports which made it 
poor business to attempt to continue 
the use of the old noisy and slow 
planes even though they were as air- 
worthy as the day they were turned 
out of the factory. 

Proof that American designers are 
finally realizing that air passengers 
desire comfort while traveling lies in 
the plans of a new transport now 
being developed at a California fac- 
tory. Not only is the big four-motored 











craft the biggest air liner ever design- 
ed for land use but it also is probably 
one of the most comfortable. Besides 
roomy accommodations for its 40 pas- 
sengers it will provide a galley for 
cooking, a buffet-bar, and room for 
more baggage than is now allowed 
the air passenger. This shift of atten- 
tion from speed to comfort finds Amer- 
ican builders changing places with the 
British. In the past years while 
American factories have been turning 
out the fastest transports in the world 
British plants have been building the 
most comfortable and probably the 
slowest transport planes. But the 27 
new 19-ton Empire flying boats with 
which Imperial Airways will soon be 
equipped will fly at about 200 miles an 
hour. And still they have lost none of 
the comfort of the old, slow planes. 

Every month that passes finds the 
Army Air Corps stronger by 60 new 
fighting planes. Under the Army’s 
new procurement plans two new 
planes are delivered each day and this 
rate of delivery will continue until 
all of the 500 ships ordered by the 
air force are in service. 

Preparations for the inauguration 
of the plane service between England 
and the United States by Imperial Air- 
ways and Pan American Airways are 
now nearly complete and experimental 
flights are expected soon. 

a 


CAMELS ONCE TRIED HERE 


It is a current custom to speak of 
the more recent past as the “horse 
and buggy days” and few know that 
except for the Civil war and subse- 
quent failure of a unique experiment 
in the Southwest it might have been 
called the “pack and camel” days. A 
little more than 80 years ago some 
imaginative gentlemen got the idea 
that travel across the continent could 
be improved by importing camels for 
use in pack-trains. The idea took 
root and under. the eye of Jefferson 
Davis, then Secretary of War, some 
75 camels from Egypt and Asia Minor, 
together with Greek and Turkish 
camel-drivers, were landed in Texas 
for use in the Southwest. 

Tests showed that the camels were 
well fitted for work in that region 
and a station for the camels was fitted 
out at Camp Verde by Army officers 
in charge. Expeditions across Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona were suc- 
cessful and brought favorable com- 
ments from the officers in charge. 
However, adverse public opinion and 
the outbreak of the Civil war soon 
put an end to the experiment. Some 
of the camels were sold to circuses 
and individuals and the remainder 
turned loose. For several years these 
“wild camels” were seen now and 
then in the mountains of Arizona. But 
there have been no such reports in 
recent years and it is believed that the 
last specimen of the “American” camel 
has died. 

oo 


In this campaign year we are re- 
minded too frequently that parsons in 
politics are just as much out of place 
as politics in the pulpit. 








The SECRETS of SEX 
are Daringly Revealed 


Away with false modesty! At last a famous doctor 
has told ALL the secrets of sex in frank language. No 
prudish beating about the bush, no veiled hints, but 
TRUTH blazing through 576 pages of straightforward 
facts. Love is the most powerful force in the world 
... know how to hold your loved one... don’t 
glean half-truths from unreliable sources... be 
sure you learn the scientific truths about marriage 
that only a doctor knows! 


MORE THAN 100 GRAPHIC PICTURES! 


The many illustrations leave no vague doubts in the 
readers mind. The seeker for Truth may learn how to 
overcome physical mismating . what to do before 
marriage to avoid the torturing results of ignorance. 


ATTRACT THE OPPOSITE SEX! 


Know HOW TO ENJOY the natural experiences 
that are your birthright... know how to attract 
the opposite sex ... how to hold love. 

There is no longer any need to pay the AWFUL 
PRICE for one moment of bliss. The chapters on 
venereal disease are alone worth the price of the book. 
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to tear aside the curtain of hypocrisy and Jearn 
the NAKED TRUTH! 


Don’t be a SLAVE to ignorance and fear! Lost 
love... scandal... divorce can often be prevent- 
ed by knowledge. Only the ignorant pay the AWFUL 
PENALTIES of wrong sex practices. Read the facts 
clearly, startingly told Study the illustrations and 
grope in darkness no longer! 
This Book Not Sotd to Minors! 
576 Daring Pages 
106 Vivid tlustrations 
PIONEER PUBLICATIONS, inc. 
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New York, N.Y. 
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Matanuska Colonists 
Pushing Back Our 


Last Frontier 


Those 1935-model pioneers in Mata- 
nuska valley are now in their second 
Alaskan summer and their first Alas- 
kan winter is far behind them. Sev- 
eral months ago they passed the first 
anniversary of their arrival in their 
new frontier homes and are now fa- 
miliar with virtually all the climatic 
weapons Alaska will use in its attempt 
to stand off further colonization. Ar- 
riving in May, 1935, the pioneers first 
experienced the warm and remarka- 
ble.Alaskan summer with its perpetual 
light. They saw the sun stay above 
the horizon for 20 hours each day and 
its light remain there the full 24. They 
saw the effects of these long hours of 
sunlight which caused wild flowers to 
spring waist high from the virgin soil 
and cultivated crops to grow to sizes 
never approached in their Middle 
Western states. They also saw, with 
less pleasure, that Alaska’s warm sum- 
mers bring forth mosquitoes more vi- 
cious and far more numerous than 
those which harassed them in their 
lower-latitude homes. 

A few months later they saw Alaska 
at its worst—doing its best to drive 
them back to their depression and 
drought-stricken homes in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Minnesota. Instead of 
hanging above the horizon during most 
of the day, the sun just peeped over 
the southern rim for a few hours out 
of each 24, Their snow-covered val- 
ley was wrapped for months in the 
gloom of the long Arctic night, and the 
temperature frequently dropped far 
below zero. 

However, the worst the Matanuska 
region had to offer in the way of ad- 
verse climate was not enough to have 
much effect upon the new settlers. In 
fact, the winter they experienced was 
not greatly different from those to 
which they had been accustomed in 
their home states. The valley’s aver- 
age temperature last January was 12.9 
degrees above zero and even during 
the shortest days there was sufficient 
light to allow seven or eight hours of 
outdoor work. Summer, therefore, it is 
reported, found the colonists satisfied 
with their lot and expressing their de- 
termination to remain in the valley. 
Of course, the colony is not as large 
as it was at the beginning. A few 
members, for various reasons, have 
returned to the states, but three out 
of every four of all the original immi- 
grants can still be found on their 
Matanuska farms. 

Fortunately for the undertaking the 
transplanted farmers apparently did 
not expect their lives in Alaska to be 
blessed with ease, nor did they expect 
their labors to be richly rewarded be- 
yond an adequate living. Also it is 
fortunate that the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, in charge of 
the colonization project, selected the 
families with regard for their charac- 
ter and fitness for pioneers. Alaska, 


like other untamed countries, is not 
to be conquered by weak efforts or 
weak people. Nor will it immediately 
drop riches into the laps of those who 
till its soils, There has been a great 
deal of discussion concerning this 
colony. Both its failure and success 
in establishing itself permanently 
have been predicted. A survey of the 
facts, however, would indicate that 
Rev. Bernard Hubbard, who has spent 
years exploring Alaska, struck the 
right key when he said of the colo- 
nists, “Alaska is good enough for them, 
provided they are good enough for 
Alaska.” 

But granting that Alaska is a hard 
nut to crack, it is impossible to think 
of these pioneers without comparing 
them with American pioneers of other 
generations. The government picked 
these people from the relief rolls of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota 
and set them up in their new Alaskan 
homes. Unlike those who tamed our 
West they traveled to their new loca- 
tions in steamships and trains instead 
of prairie schooners, and upon arriv- 
ing they were met by helpful bands 
of CCC workers instead of bands of 
hostile Indians. They had a doctor 
and nurses to watch over their health 
with the result that the death rate 
during the first winter was below nor- 
mal, and they bought food from a gov- 
ernment store on credit given by the 
government. None of the settlers have 
money of their own, and everything 
they need, and this includes their food 
until their new land becomes produc- 
tive, is purchased on credit extended 
by the government. All this, not to 
mention a community recreation cen- 
ter, creamery, hatchery, warehouse, 
pumping station, sewer, etc.—all built 
by the government. If the project does 
finally end in failure, it will not be 
because the colonists have been 
thrown too much on their own .re- 
sources, 

Everything, of course, did not work 
with perfect order and businesslike 
efficiency. As has been said, the proj- 
ect is being directed by a government 
bureau, and without doubt there have 
been times when the colonists felt they 
had just cause for complaint. Never- 
theless, they have been well enough 
provided for that they have suffered 
few real hardships and after the first 








CURRENT SIMILES 


As hot as a heat wave. 

As impartial as the blistering sun 
during the drought. 

As short as the nation’s corn crop. 

As glad as friend husband is that 
the wife’s vacation is over. 

As faded as most campaign photos 
now are. 

As murky as the streams of political 
oratory. 

As necessary as each party claims 
its candidate is to the welfare of 
the nation. 

As full of trouble as Spain. 

As well-armed as all Europe. 

As honest as a politician. 
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Mt. Hood in Oregon in late August, show- 
ing the snow on the peak in the background. 


winter in their new homes they can 
class themselves as a group of very 
fortunate pioneers. 

There has been, and still is, consid- 
erable skepticism as to the outcome of 
this government venture to colonize 
the northern territory. Matanuska 
valley is still pictured occasionally as 
a sterile region in which farming is 
impossible and where a few feet be- 
low the surface the ground is perpet- 
ually frozen. Potatoes grown in the 
region have been described as being 
rotten inside, and other agricultural 
products have been termed practically 
worthless. Such charges are shown to 
be false by experiments by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the region, but 
since he considers truthful comment 
on the actual facts as they exist in 
Alaska to be at a premium, Delegate 
Anthony Dimond, in a speech on the 
floor of the House, quoted a Presbyte- 
rian minister who has lived in the 
territory for seven years regarding 
the value of Alaskan farm products. 
This minister described the quality of 
small grain grown there as very good. 
He said that Alaskan potatoes keep 
better and taste as good as any grown 
anywhere and that the same is true of 
practically all other vegetables. Such 
statements as these place the products 
of Matanuska’s fertile soil, which 
ranges from two to 10 feet in depth, 
in a high light since it is common 
knowledge that vegetables, etc., grow 
to enormous sizes there due to the 
long hours of sunlight. Alaskan straw- 
berries, for instance, are sometimes 
nearly as large as teacups. 

Natives of Alaska are credited with 
two outstanding characteristics. One 
is a frontier democracy which recog- 
nizes no social classes and the other 
is a fanatical devotion to Alaska, An- 
thony Dimond, who sits in the House 
of Representatives as the delegate 
from Alaska, seems to have lost none 
of this latter characteristic by his stay 
in Washington. He fights every at- 
tempt to detract from the rich possibil- 
ities of his territory. He says it is ca- 
pable of supporting in comfort 12,000,- 
000 people, the number living in Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Finland. Citing its 
size as one-fifth that of the entire Unit- 
ed States he says it is twice as valuable 
as Ethiopia which Italy just fought a 
war to obtain and more suited to colo- 
nization than the Asiatic territories 


(Continued on page 21) 
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PASTIME 


INTERESTING BALANCING TRICK 

The material needed for this trick 
consists of a bottle, some corks, some 
forks, a plate, a coin and a needle. 
Place a cork in the bottle, push the 
eye of the needle down into this cork 
with the point of the needle pointing 
straight up. Now make a slot in the 
small end of another cork and force 
a coin into it. Then 
stick two forks 
into this cork, one 
on either side just 
above the edge of 
the coin. Finally 
resting the lower 
edge of the coin 
on the point of the 
upright needle and 











letting go care- 
fully they will 
balance there. 


And if you are 
careful you may 
be able to revolve 
the forks. Try it 
anyway. 

A variation is 
to use the plate 
in the place of the 
coin, and four 
forks instead of 
two. After the needle has been placed 
in the cork in the bottle two other 
corks are split in two lengthwise. A 
fork is stuck in each piece of cork 
on the flat side about a half inch from 
the end. These flat corks are then 
hung over the edge of the plate at 
equal distances apart. Then place the 
plate on the needle point and adjust 
first one fork and then another until 
plate and forks balance as shown in 
the accompanying picture. 


HENS LAY TRICK EGGS 


If Pathfinder were at all partisan 
and wished to offer some good ad- 
vice to the Democrats it might sug- 
gest that they watch those Kansas 
eggs. We do not know whether they 
have any bad “eggs” in Kansas or 
not, but hens in the Sunflower state 
are now producing trick eggs with 
personal messages inside them in the 
place of yolks. These are not trick 
hens but ordinary biddies that live on 
the poultry farm of the State college 
in Manhattan. Their otherwise per- 
fectly normal eggs have messages 
neatly inclosed inside the shells. But 
there is nothing mysterious or super- 
natural about their little stunt. Rather 
it is the result of science and experi- 
mentation. Then hens do not lay such 
eggs of their own free will. They 
need the help of science in the form 
of a painless operation in order to 
produce such curiosities. How to get 
hens to lay personal message eggs 
was discovered by Robert E. Phillips, 
a graduate student in poultry hus- 
bandry at Kansas State college. The 
messages, written on paper, are plac- 
ed inside of a small piece of hollowed 





out cork. Then the hen is gassed and 
an incision made in her egg produc- 
ing apparatus. A yolk about to be- 
come part of an egg is removed and 
the cork substituted for it. The in- 
cision is sewed up, the cork moves 
down the egg duct where a shell is 
formed around it, and in due course 
of time the egg containing the cork 
and message is laid. 


CHAIR CREEPER STUNT 


Here is a dandy stunt to have the 
young folks try at a party or some 
similar gathering. The performer has 
to be quite agile, of course, or he will 
likely upset his “apple cart” for an 
embarrassing spill. The only ma- 
terial needed for the stunt is a stout 
kitchen chair and a handkerchief or 
some small piece of cloth or paper. 
The performer places the chair in the 
center of the room and facing the front 
of the chair, places the handkerchief 
at the rear of the seat with just a 
little of it hanging over the rear edge 
on the left side. Then grasping the 
chair back he proceeds to lie down 
on the seat of the chair on his right 
side facing the back of the chair. In 
this position he must try to creep 
around the back of the chair and at- 
tempt to get the handkerchief with his 
teeth and return to a sitting position 
without tipping over the chair. Dur- 
ing this performance he must not 
touch the floor with any part of his 
body, but he can hold on to the chair 
in any way he thinks best. The secret 
of success, however, is to keep as 
much of the body weight to the front 
of the chair as possible. 


NOW IT’S “CODE BALL” 


Code ball is a new game played on 
an outdoor course similar to a golf 
course, but no clubs are used. A ball 
about the size of a soccer ball is used 
and the only legitimate stroke is a 
healthy kick with the foot. In other 
words “code ball” is golf with a 
kick in it. 
eee 


BRAIN TEASER 


Prosperity is returning, the busi- 
ness Statisticians say, so how about 
paying up some long over-due debts? 
John met James, Henry and George, 
to each of whom he owed a sum of 
money. Having only a single coin in 
his pocket he handed it to James and 
received change. He then paid Henry 
half as much as he did James and to 
George he paid three-fourths as much 
as he did Henry. Then he found that 
he had but a single coin left which 
was half of what he paid George and 
one cent more. What was the origi- 
nal sum John had? Answer next week. 








Answer to Last Week’s—B will over- 
take A in 46 minutes and he will have 
traveled five times around the pond. 

——__———_ ~~” 


Silly Sally wants to know if a doc- 
tor doctors a doctor the way the doc- 
tored doctor wants to be doctored, or 
does the doctor doctoring the doctor 
doctor the doctor to suit himself? 
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2 -¢ LEARN JIUJITSU 


N from AMERICA’S LEADING 


INSTRUCTORS 
Become a qualified Jiu-Jitsu Instrue- 
tor in 90 days. Excellent social and fi- 
nancial benefits afforded graduates of 
this school. For free booklet, write 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU, 
P.0. Box 382, Dept.P.A., Toronto, Ont. 
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@ You get one— Your friends get one— 
without cost. Let us give you thede- 
tails of this amazing Time TELLER. 
Also it can pay you big money by 
showing others how to obtain with- 
out cost. Nothing to buy or sell! 
Write fast. 
GARDEN CITY NOVELTY CO. 
4344 ARavenswood Ave., Chicago, Ml. 


HAVE YOU SOME SPARE ROOM 


a basement or garage where you can do light work? 
We can offer you a profitable proposition casting 
Christmas goods, 5 and 10c Novelties, Ashtrays, 
Toy Autos, etc. as Branch Manufacturer for firm 
of many years standing. No experience necessary 
and small outlay starts you. If interested in de- 
voting your spare or full time to profitable work 
and your mean strictly business write AT ONCE 
for full details as busy season is now starting. 
METAL CAST PRODUCTS CO., 
Dept. 10, 1696 Boston Road, New York, N. ¥. 


CHEAP OIL BURNER INVENTED 


Cooks A Meal For Less 
Slips Inte Your Stove, Range or Furnace; Hotter and 
Cheaper Than Coal or Weed; Ne Dirt or Ashes 

















An amazing new type oil-burner which experts and 
25,000 users say beats any ever gotten out, burns cheap 
oil a new way, without pre-generating or clogging up; 
gives quick intense heat at LESS COST by turn of 
valve. One free to one person in each locality who will 
demonstrate and act as agent. Write quick, be first to 
learn how to end drudgery of coal and wood and make 
big money, spare or full time—mail Ic postcard today to 
United Pactories, K-750 Factory Bldg., 


STUDY AT HOME 


Py rw successful. Earn $3,000 


. We 
you step by step — furnish text 
poaterial including fourteen- volume 
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nsas City, Mo. 














MAKE up to $5.00 in a Day 
Fast, easy seller. 60 beautiful Christmas 
folders with customer's name inscribed. Big 
value to sell for $1. Many other attractive 
Christmas Card bargains. Write for FREE Sample 


General Card Co., 400 S, Peoria St., Dept. A-911, Chicago, 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FRE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


AY FEVER sufferers send for FREE 
sample of ASMA TEA, 

a@ prominent doctor’s prescription. Enclose Me to 

cover postage. Or. SAIKI CO., 1261 Broadway, NM. Y. 


If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to earn 
extra money every day. Address: 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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HOME 


DRY FOOD FOR WINTER 


With the experts unable to agree 
whether there will be a food shortage 
because of the drought, many of us 
want to play safe by storing up as 
much food as possible. While can- 
ning is the general method of food 
preserving, drying has certain advan- 
tages over canning although more 
time is needed in the final preparation 
of dried food for table use. Part of 
the water content of the food is re- 
moved by drying and by decreasing 
the water content the organisms caus- 
ing food spoilage are unable to grow 





‘and multiply. Also, dried friuts and 


vegetables are reduced in bulk. Driers 
may be made easily and with little 
expense for either sun-drying or use 
with the cook-stove. When making 
drying trays keep in mind that success 
in drying depends on free circulation 
of air and rapid removal of air after 
it has passed over the food. Some of 
the more readily dried products in- 


‘clude apples, peaches, sweet corn, 


string beans, pumpkin and berries. 


ESTABLISH GRASS BY SODDING 


In the effort to re-establish the nat- 
ural vegetation in the Western Plains 
country inhabitants are requesting 
tons of buffalo grass seed from the 
government—but the supply of this 
type of grass seed is virtually a matter 
of pounds. It is suggested by the Soil 
Conservation Service that those who 
have small areas to be reclaimed fol- 
low the example of a Western farmer 
who cut strips of buffalo grass sod 
from along a highway. These he 
spot-planted in furrows in a field. 
Today, even after four years of sub- 
normal rainfall the field is covered 
with buffalo grass. 


ICE CREAM FOOD VALUE HIGH 


Demands of children for ice cream 
often give rise to the periodical ques- 
tion of whether this product is health- 
ful. Dieticians recognize ice cream 
as a complete food easy of digestion, 
high in nourishment and easy of prep- 
aration and economical in money cost. 
It is a concentrated preparation of 
such ingredients as cream, whole milk, 
condensed milk, dry milk, eggs, sugar, 
fruits and nuts. Eggs and fruits are 
being used extensively in manufacture 
of ice cream and both are considered 
healthful foods. Sugar, a fuel food 
giving both heat and energy, must 
also be used. 

BOOK LOUSE EASILY ROUTED 

The very tiny, grayish-white book 
louse that scuttles to cover when ex- 
posed by opening of the pages of an 
old book has no interest whatever in 
man but can play hob with books and 
papers. Best treatment for these tiny 
fellows is to clean, air and dry the 
room along with the objects which 
have sheltered them. However, they 
do not usually become abundant be- 
‘ause they like darkness, dampness 


and privacy. They are more prevalent 
in late summer and fall and are main- 
ly found in trees, woodpiles and like 
places, entering the house through 
cracks, screens or other openings. 


GOAT’S MILK STUDIED 


Many factors other than feeding and 
handling of the animals, including 
sugar and salt content, size of fat 
globules, etc., influence the flavor and 
quality of goat’s milk, according to 
the New York state experiment sta- 
tion which has been making studies 
of goat milk. For large scale milk 
production goats are inferior to cattle. 
But the chalky-white milk of the goat 
contains a higher proportion of solids 
and is apparently more digestible than 





A sketch made by the Travel Editor during 
a recent visit with Uncle Eli on the latter’s 
farm at Skunk river, lowa. Uncle Eli is a 
confirmed user of goat milk because of its 
“strong” ‘health-giving qualities. Unfor- 
tunately, his goats are not yet sufficiently 
domesticated to be milked without using 
Eli’s home-made “persuader” to make them 
stand still. 


that of the cow. Also, it is found to 
be free of tuberculosis. Studies of 
the vitamin content of goat’s milk is 
to be undertaken in the laboratories 
in the near future. 
PICKLED PEACHES PLEASING 
Peaches have a distinctly pleasant 
taste for most persons and besides it 
is claimed that peaches are one of the 
really good foods for anaemics, that 
is, persons with deficient blood. Pick- 
led peaches offer variety for any meal 
and here is one way to put them up. 
Select fresh, firm fruit and remove the 
skin in boiling water. They may be 
halved, quartered or pickled whole. 
Make a sirup from two quarts of cider 
vinegar to which has been added three 
quarts of granulated sugar. Place in 
a kettle with a spice bag containing a 
tablespoon of whole cloves and a 
quarter pound of cinnamon. Cook the 
peaches in the sirup; place them in 
hot jars, fill with sirup and seal. 
CAN PLENTY OF TOMATOES 
Because of their high acid content 
tomatoes may be canned successfully, 
whole or as juice, by either the open 
kettle or cold pack method and it is 
being urged that full use of the tomato 
crop be made this year. Use only ripe 
and firm fruit. Wash the tomatoes 
and scald in boiling water for one 
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minute; plunge in cold water to cool: 
remove skins; quarter the large to- 
matoes; and pack them in jars, press- 
ing them down to allow enough juice 
to fill spaces and cover tomatoes. 
When the jar is half full add one tea- 
spoon of salt to each quart and then 
fill the jar. Do not use water; if there 
is not enough liquid from the tomatoes, 
add juice from others. Seal and place 
in boiling water for 45 minutes or in 
pressure cooker for 15 minutes at 
five pounds pressure. 








KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





Drought-sufferers may take heart 
from this message of Lorraine Ward- 
law of Rogers, Ark. It may solve some 
of their problems, especially if they 
happen to be potato raisers. 

Many people complain of _ the 
droughts now and wonder how to 
get their potatoes to grow, she writes, 
but my Grandad had a scheme which 
always produced a crop no matter 
what the weather might be. A long 
time ago when Dad was just knee- 
high, the country had one of the 
greatest droughts in history. ~ The 
spring had.started out with just the 
right amount of rain and everybody 
scurried around getting their potatoes 
in the ground. They were coming 
along fine when suddenly the rains 
stopped. The earth began to dry out 
and little by little the plants in the 
fields and gardens began to turn yel- 
low and then brown. Everybody’s 
except Grandad’s, that is. 

The soil in his garden was con- 
tinually wet, and everything was 
growing bigger than it had ever been 
before. People stopped and _ stared, 
wondering how it had happened. But 
just a few weeks before they had all 
been laughing at Grandad’s mistake in 
planting his onions and potatoes in 
the same row. However, they soon 
learned to laugh out of the other side 
of their mouth for it was the onions 
that did the trick. Being so close 
they kept the eyes of those potatoes 


running so fast that the water com- 


pletely covered the garden. 

Se eee ee 

WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 

Advertisement in the Morgan Mes- 

senger published at Berkley Springs, 
W. Va.: Wanted—Party or parties who 
have been stealing for about three 
years, my corn, eggs, chickens, flour, 
groceries, canned fruit, glass jars and 
household goods, to bring them back. 
Also a housekeeper, one who will 
work a little, does not moonshine, 
make beer and wine for sale, get 
drunk or have regular headquarters 
at neighbors for men to come and send 
for her, neither have men come to the 
house after dark and call her out and 
the disposition not to exceed that of 
a wildcat. 

Oe 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
He bindeth up the waters in his 


thick clouds; and the cloud is not rent 
under them.—Job 26:8. 
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WOMEN 


MOTHERHOOD AID TO ATHLETES 


Motherhood, one of the blessings of 
mankind, received some unusual praise 
at the Olympic tryout finals in New 
York. Hitting back at those who have 
tried to say that women are no good 
for athletics after they have had chil- 
dren two young matrons who made 
the women’s Olympic track and field 
team declared motherhood had aided 
them to stardom. These young moth- 


| LATEST FASHIONS 




















2630—Sure to be an eyecatcher wherever you wear 
You'll find this dress-up frock ideal in gleaming 


in, lustrous crepe or bright ynthetic. Designed 
12 to 20 years and 30 to 40 bust. A 16 requires 
yards 39 inch fabric. 

9926—See how proud this precious youngster is of 


her cunning new bloomer frock fashioned of brightly 
rigged percale. Ideal for playing or back-to-school 

wear. Designed for 2 to 10 years. A 6 requires 23% 
ards 36 inch fabric. 











2682—As charming and slenderizing an ‘‘at home” 
tyle as ever you'll see anywhere—this jolly morning 
ck Don’t you just love its pointed yoke-sleeves, 
prising skirt front, and handy patch pockets? De- 
ned for 12 to 20 years and 30 to 42 bust A 16 
res 3%, yards 36 inch fabri 
2688—The fashion se wom x me inexpect- 
invitations when she all-pur e ter- 
frock It’s perfec ed tie I 
etic Designed for size t 20 yea 30 
40 bust A 16 re 2 ) h 
d yard contra 
192—Around the dutch 
Gay tea tov ed! Tt 
are 8 to the for each 
f the week I 2 trans- 
i even differe x 9 inches; 
ial requircmer is of all 











Price of Patterns 15c each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
ise; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
your name and address clearly written to Fashion 
Edition, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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ers were Mrs. Anne O’Brien, of Hunt- 
ington Beach, Cal., and Mrs. Gertrude 
Wilhelmsen, of Puyallup, Wash., who 
are now in Germany for the Olympic 
games contests. Each of them has a 
baby daughter two and a half years 
old. Mrs. O’Brien is a hurdler. She 
said: “I never ran so fast in my life 
as I have since my baby was born.” 
Mrs. Wilhelmsen, who hurls the discus 
and javelin, said: “I’m better than I 
was before. I feel so free. 


CRINKLE CREPE TESTS 
Crinkle crepes, seersuckers, crepe 
faille, serpentine crepes and _ such 


crepe materials may be good buys or 
poor buys, says Edith Stevens, of the 
North Dakota Agricultural college ex- 
tension clothing staff. If the crepe 
effect is woven in, the fabric will hold 
its crinkled apperance in all yarns 
except rayon, regardless of wear and 
cleaning, and the customer’s money 
is well spent. If the crinkle is sim- 
ply pressed into the fabric it will not 
stay and a garment made from the ma- 
terial is unsatisfactory. To test the 
crinkle in a fabric, take a piece of ma- 
terial and stretch it out between your 
fingers to pull out the crepe. If it 
shows a perfectly smooth flat fabric 
it is a pressed-in crepe. But if you 
can still see crinkly yarns, it is a 
woven-in crepe. These materials are 
often near the same price although 
the woven-in crepe is usually slightly 
more expensive, 


UNDERGARMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Mothers and girls may be able to get 
some help in solving their undergar- 
ment problems from requirements for 
correct undergarments for 4-H Club 
girls. Undergarments to fit the needs 
of these rural club girls’ costumes 
must allow for free movement of the 
body; avoid any bulky appearance; 
give a smooth line across the hips 
and the bust and the figure as a whole; 


and be in keeping with the outer- 
garments as to color, material and 
style. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Keep the top on the milk bottle so 
the milk does not absorb ice box or 
refrigerator odors from other foods. 


Rain spots can be removed from 
suede shoes by rubbing with fine 


emery board. 

Soft collars attached to shirts should 
be ironed on the right side first, then 
on the wrong side. This prevents 
wrinkling the collar. 

Grease stains can be removed from 
cement walks and porches with a 
poultice made by dissolving four 
ounces of trisodium phosphate in a 
gallon of water and mixing in whiting 
until a paste the consistency of mortar 
is obtained and plastering a layer of 
this over the stained area. When dry 
remove with trowel or putty knife. 

_— _  Oo——e 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 

As the old hermit of Prague, that 
never saw pen and ink, very wittily 
said to a niece of King Gorboduc, 
“That that is is."—Twelfth Night, 


Act IV, Scene 2. 
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—the book that 
opened the eyes 
of thousands 
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treatment for 






This book is based on experience of the 
largest institution in the world devoted 
to rectal and colonic ailments exclusive- 
ly. Describes the mild McCleary treat- 
ment for Hemorrhoids (Piles), Fistula 
and all rectal ailments. Thousands of 
former patients—living in every state 
of the Union can tell of permanent re- 
lief secured. Reference list and Book 
Free, No obligation. 


McCLEARY CLINIC 
1182 ELMS BLVD., EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 


A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 
Mildred Owens, Dept. Z-506 Hanan Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
Many others say this had helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 





ATTENTION 
Asthma and Hay Fever 
SUFFERERS! 


Have you obtained relief from using Breatheasy? 
Sold under unconditional guarantee with full money refund 
PASCAL CO., INC. 

1016 American Bank Bidg., Seattie, Wash. 


Distributors who have used Breatheasy wanted. 


ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS— RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H, P. 
Clearwater, Ph, D.,209-R St., Hallowell, Maine. 


~~ 





PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 


and Faded Hair 
6oc . and $1.00 at Druggists. 
Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 





AND 


MATARRH Sinus 


Send postcard for Free Chart and Relief-or- 
No-Pay Offer. HALL’S CATARRH MEDICINE. 
Write to Dep.138, F.43.Cheney & Co., Toledo, O. 


DON’T CUT CALLOUSES 


Why risk infections? Torturing callouses GO QUICKLY 
with CAL-REL, the amazing new safe and effective treat- 
ment. Only $1.00 postpaid, with Money-Back Guarantee; or 
Proof Free on request. Stop suffering. CAL-REL co., 
(Foot Correctionists), P. O. Son 34-B, AUBURN, N. Y. 


LEADING $ 
MAGAZINES | 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


{ ] Better Homes & { ] Home Arts Needlecraft 
Gardens, 1 yr. 2 yrs. 
Country Home, 2 yrs. { ] Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Household, 2 yrs. ] Screen Book, 1 yr. 
Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
| 
} 














Movie Classic, 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 

True Confessions, 1 yr. Sports Afield, 1 yr. 

Flower Grower, 6 mos. [X] The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 
The 4 magazines in this club must include Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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Energy in Thunder 
Storm Equal to 
World’s Waterpower 
Yield for Six Months 


(Continued from page 1) 


time. An immense amount of scien- 
tific and popular lore on the subject of 
lightning exists. Even up to a few 
years ago lightning was classified in 
the textbooks as of three distinct 
kinds—zigzag lightning, sheet or heat 
lightning and ball lightning. The 
world waited until 1856 for a Scotch- 
man named James Nasmyth to knock 
the “zigzag” myth in the head. Up to 
that time all representations of light- 
ning were of the zigzag order. That 
is, the lightning was shown as taking 
a path for a while and then backing 
in its tracks at a very sharp angle, 
and so on back and forth till the dis- 
charge spent itself. It is probable that 
this error dates away back to the 
days of ancient Greece, when Zeus 
was shown hurling his thunderbolts, 
and they were zigzag in form. 

To the naked eye lightning often 
does take this zigzag shape—but this 
is due to an optical illusion of per- 
spective. The dramatic stage always 
represented lightning as zigzag—but 
the perfection of the movie camera 
soon proved that there was no such 
animal. The first movies copied the 
old stage custom and had zigzag light- 
ning—but they soon discarded this an- 
cient fiction—along with hundreds of 
others—and made the discharges as 
they are shown in nature. These may 
have great branches of current, with 
many smaller branches, but they never 
actually go far out of the “line of 
least resistance” which Dr. Abbott 
speaks of—that is, the shortest course. 
Where lightning strokes appear in zig- 
zag or in ball form, it is explained that 
this may be caused by the fact that 
the discharge is moving either toward 
or away from the observer—hence he 
is looking at it END ON or HEAD ON, 
instead of sidewise. Excuse us from 
looking at a thunderbolt HEAD ON! 
The present writer had that experi- 
ence once—and he thought the world 
was surely coming to an end. But it is 
hardly necessary to state that it didn’t. 

There is no doubt that thousands of 
people firmly believe that they have 
seen “ball” lightning. A great many 
cases of this sort have been reported 
in scientific journals and newspapers 
for the past hundred years or more. 
In fact there has been a small war 
on the subject. The stories told by 
observers are enough to make your 
hair stand on end—and there is no 
doubt that these observers related 
what they actually saw—or what they 
believed they saw. The controversy 
still continues, in spite of the fact that 
a Swiss photographer has exhibited 
actual snapshots of what he said were 
ball lightning. Even then, the skep- 
tics say it might have been just an 
illusion. 

George Kennan, the famous travel- 


er, now dead, reported in detail the 
freakish lightning he observed at the 
time of the eruption of Mount Pelee, 
in 1902—which resulted in the loss of 
many thousand lives. He said he saw 
streaks of lightning over the volcano 
and that they terminated in star-like 
outbursts, something like fireworks, 
and that these were accompanied by 
a booming sound. He believed that 
the electricity merely ignited a pocket 
of inflammable volcanic vapor, and 
that the “stars” were caused by small 
pieces of rock which were detonated 
by the heat. In all such cases, the 
lightning merely plays among the 
clouds hanging over the crater. They 
do not occur between the clouds and 
the ground. And this explains how 
the Italians claim that lightning over 
Vesuvius and other volcanoes is not 
dangerous to man. 

“Sheet” or “heat” lightning is not a 
separate form of lightning but is plain, 
ordinary, everyday lightning which is 
so far away that the light is reflected 
in the clouds above the horizon. To 
return to the subject of “ball” light- 
ning, it is possible that these strange 
appearances may account for the folk- 
lore tales of demons that appeared 
floating in the air in the form of a 
highly colored ball of peculiar light, 
and which burst with a resounding 
report, leaving a sulphurous smell 
suggestive of the infernal regions. 
These phonemena, described time and 
again in literature, tally very closely 
with the descriptions of “ball” light- 
ning furnished by eye-witnesses. These 
“balls” are not rapid affairs like light- 
ning. They are sedate and deliberate 
in their manners. They may drift in 








‘GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


NICARAGUA 


Title—Republic of Nicaragua. 

Location—Central America, bound- 
ed by Honduras, Caribbean Sea, Costa 
Rica and Pacific Ocean. 

Area—49,200 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Hot and 
sultry along coast, cooler in uplands. 
Low swampy coastline, two mountain 
chains and two large lakes. 

Capital—Managua (Pop. 45,000). 

Population—750,000 (15 to sq. mi.). 

National Language—Spanish. 

Government—Administered by Pres- 
ident who is elected by popular vote 
for four-year-term, and a cabinet of 
six, appointed by President. Legisla- 
tive power granted to Congress of 24 
Senators and 44 Deputies in Chamber. 

Ruler—Gen. Anastasio Somoza, Pro- 
visional President. 

Religion—Roman Catholic. 

Value of Exports (1935)—$5,138,011. 

Value of Imports (1935)—$4,606,791. 

Chief Exports & Products—Coffee, 
lumber, bananas, cattle, gold, silver, 
Sugar cane, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

In Charge of Legation in Washington 
—Senor Dr. Don Henri De Bayle. 

American Minister to Managua— 
Boaz W. Long. 

Member of the League of Nations. 
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at an open window, and they float 
around in a leisurely way, several! 
feet from the floor. Sometimes the, 
attach themselves to metal objects 
and in some cases even to persons 
Cases of people being burned are 
claimed. 

Dr. E. E. Free, the scientific in 
vestigator, records “the birth of a 
globe of the mysterious ball lightning 
type on top of a New Zealand cloud.” 
This light appeared very much like 
the distant light of an automobile, but 
it lighted up the whole country. A 
minister in England—Rev. F. J. Clay 
ton—only recently observed “a light 
ning ball, brown in color, and which 
seemed to be spinning rapidly, a: 
though composed of some peculia: 
variety of gas.” 

Prof. W. J. Humphreys, of the U. S 
Weather Bureau, who has been hunt 
ing for “ball” lightning for many 
years, says he has received numerous 
letters from people who had seen—or 
thought they had seen—such manifes 
tations. In many cases, he believes, 
the supposed “ball” is merely the after 
image left on the retina of the eye 
after a person has looked at a blinding 
flash. So far as the observer is con 
cerned, the “ball” is there. But from 
a scientific point of view it exists 
only in the imagination. 

What is called “St. Elmo’s fire,” a 
strange phenomenon often seen in past 
times, seems now to be explained as 
what the scientists call a “brush dis 
charge” of atmospheric -electricity, 
proceeding from a particle of dust o1 
other solid matter floating in the air 
In up-to-date language it is a “corona 
discharge.” In this case it is not an 
illusion but a fact. The British Mete- 
orological Office in London has on 
record an instance reported in the 
home of M. J. O’Sullivan, a New Zea 
land man. This occurred during the 
winter season, when electricity is a 
scarce article. Suddenly, while the 
family were all sitting around, ther« 
occurred a violent explosion and a 
bright yellow flash in mid-air, about 
midway between a gas stove and an 
electric light. It was raining at the 
time and there was an open chimney, 
down which the exploding ball may 
have come—as has happened in a 
number of cases. 

In olden days such a startling per 
formance as this would have been 
laid to “the devil himself”—or at least 
the trick of some little boy devil: 
anxious to startle the human race. 
But now it becomes just plain every- 
day fact—which after all is stranger 
than any fiction. 

A British Blue Book estimates that 
searcely a second passes when there 
is not a stroke of lightning somewhere 
on the globe. The earth, in its rotation, 
generates a lot of electricity, and this 
has to be discharged. There are an 
average of 16,000,000 thunderstorms 
on the earth each year, or about 44,000 
a day. The amount of energy re- 
leased by these high-tension flashes is 
too stupendous for calculation. On 
the basis of scientific estimates, there 
is more power represented by a single 
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flash of lightning than all the world’s 
water power developments yield in 
six months. Hence it might be well to 
start trying to develop this unused 
source of power. 

Benjamin Franklin played with the 
subject, when he demonstrated that a 
Leyden jar could be charged from the 
string of a kite in a thunderstorm. But 
he wisely concluded that here was a 
power which people had better not 
fool with until they learned more 
about it. Franklin’s brave experiment 
was conducted in the summer of 1752 

just 184 years ago. He was the 
pioneer in research work on elec- 
ricity, and especially lightning. He 
invented the lightning-rod. At that 
time it had not been proved that 
ightning was caused by electricity— 
but Franklin tackled it and proved 
it, as we know. 

He took his life in his hands in 
doing it—which showed him to be a 
true scientist, as well as a true every- 
thing else. Franklin rather believed 
that electricity came from the ocean. 
He even investigated the possibility of 
its being generated by the action of 
the Gulf Stream, where it contacts the 
‘older waters around it. The time is 
1ow ripe for somebody with Frank- 
in’s ability and courage to go ahead 

nd bring these matters up to date 
nd give the world the benefit of their 


discoveries. No boondogglers need 
apply. Real men are wanted for such 
work. 





Matanuska Colonists 


Push Back Frontier 


(Continued from page 16) 


being conquered by Japan. He refers 
to Alaska’s great wealth in furs, fish, 
oal, oil, gold, copper and other min- 
erals which is equaled by none of the 
Scandinavian countries that support 
iillions of people, and he sees an ag- 
ricultural future for Alaska through 
the development of the territory’s mil- 
ions of acres of tillable lands. 
There are none to dispute Alaska’s 
ealth. Since the territory was pur- 
hased from Russia in 1867 for $7,200,- 
00) nearly $700,000,000 worth of gold, 
ilver, and copper have been taken out 
nd mining experts say there is still 
s much gold there as has been re- 
oved. The value of the salmon pack- 
d there in one year runs to four or 
five times the purchase price of the 
erritory, and even in depressed times 
the value of furs shipped to the United 
States exceeds $2,000,000 a year. There 
are millions of acres of lumber and 
pulpwood in Alaska, potential water 
power is estimated at nearly 3,000,000 
horsepower, there is enough coal to 
supply the whole United States for 
centuries, and in places the oil seeps 
up through the ground. Besides there 
are rich deposits of lead, tin, platinum, 
palladium, antimony, tungsten, natural 
gas, marble, gypsum, graphite, banite, 
and sulphur. Nor are all of these de- 
posits in localities difficult of access. 
Some of the coal deposits are in the 
very same valley in which the new 


colonists are now living and within 
reach of the government railroad. 

Besides all this wealth there are 
Alaska’s vast tracts of fertile land, 
some of the richest of which are now 
inaccessible because of the lack of 
roads. There are extensive areas 
suited for the grazing of cattle and the 
treeless region in the northwest is ca- 
pable of supporting 10,000,000 rein- 
deer. In fact, the 1,200 head brought 
there from Lapland by the government 
in 1900 have now increased to 700,000 
while furnishing food for many 
Eskimos. 

If the present colonization venture 
accomplishes nothing else it will prob- 
ably serve to shatter the widespread 
belief held by people “outside” that 
Alaska is a land of ice and snow. On 
the coast of the “panhandle” where 
lack of soil and heavy rains make 
agriculture impossible the climate is 
very mild. Ketchikan, Alaska’s second 
largest city, can be compared to Rich- 
mond, Va., so far as climate is con- 
cerned, and ice-locked harbors in that 
region are unheard-of. The interior, 
of course, is colder and some parts of 
the territory are very cold, but Alaska 
is no more an uninhabitable country 
than is Norway, which is just as far 
north. 

Footloose persons, however, should 
learn something else along with these 
facts. In spite of the fact that there 
are only about 60,000 people living in 
Alaska, where there is so much wealth, 
this wealth is not to be had for the 
taking. There are few who can stand 
the hardships of prospecting and few- 
er who find prospecting profitable. 
Likewise, farming in Alaska is not a 
job that would please fortune seekers. 





AMERICANA 





A family in North Dakota that had 
watched its corn and garden patch 
(planted in a low-lying area) escape 
the drought seeing it destroyed by a 
recent severe hail storm and non- 
chalantly going out and picking up 
enough of the hail stones to freeze 
two gallons of ice cream and enjoy- 
ing the “treat.” 

The President of the United States 
growing an old style “mutton chop” 
beard. 

A New York family trying to fore- 
stall being evicted from their home 
by bombarding the marshal with flour 
bombs. 

A farmer on land adjoining a nudist 
colony hide-away holding a Sunday 
clambake so the spectators could see 
the nudists only to have the latter 
turn out in shirts and shorts. 

A member of the Washington fire 
department being charged with arson. 

Five thousand autos being blessed 
in the annual observance of St. Chris- 
topher’s Day at Baldwin, Long Island. 

The United States government de- 
porting a pet goat brought from 
abroad by a feminine writer and radio 
commentator. 

The so-called “Black Legion” 
dering a man “for fun.” 


mur- 
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Each year we hear from thousands of Hay Fewer and 
Rose Cold sufferers telling about the QUICK RELIEF 
they get with Schiffmann's ASTHMADOR. Keep a 

supply on hand. Your druggist has it in powder, 
cigarette and pipe mixture form. But insist on 
Schitimann's ASTHMADOR, long endorsed 

by asthmatics as well as those subject to 
hay fever Or write for a free trial sup- 
ply of all three. R Schilimenn 
Co., Les Angeles, Calif. 
Dept. O 
















- Disease 


CONTROL of Blood 


Mr. Sam C. of Los Angeles, Calif., like hundreds 
of other satisfied users, writes: “Your medicine 
will do more than you claim for it. I have seen it 
proven for over 40 years. There is nothing wrong 
with me now. As a blood tonic Sterling Remedy 
can’t be beat. Every year or two I take a bottle 
just to clear up my blood.”’ John Sterling Remedy 
Co., Dept. 6, Kansas City, Missouri, will send a 
free book in plain envelope, which tells about this 
effective home treatment against disease of the 
blood. No matter what the cause or how far advanced 
your case may be, write today. 
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e - TREATMENT taken 
: internally ‘at home. Patients ine’ 
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Pa crease food, gain strength within @ 
a. Mf short time. ‘Tees yourself from la 
LT 27, aiden jections, Write today. 
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fF 
KAADT DIABETIC INSTITUTE 1325 
FREE BOOKLET FORT WAYNE, INDIANA Maple Ave. 


RHEUMATISM 


The MY-DA-FEN TREATMENT, a druggist’ ” re- 
scription, brings relief to sufferers every where. 





those stabbing, torturing pains. Now evailable ta $1.00 
boxes. Money-back guarantee. Not on sale at drog- 


stores. Write today. Ask for free booklet *‘ Rheuma- 
tism and You"’. Oept.5-C, MY-DA-FEM, Box 52, SEATTLE, WH, 


Go ann sam CO OR YOU PAY NOTHING To prove 
you may be rid of Pile torture, we will 
send you a regular 4-day M ROYDS 
Combination treatment upon receipt of 


0c to cover mailing costs, ete. If re- 
lieved, pay Pe if not, pay nothing te today. 
M-ROYDS co., Dept. 105, 728 Deleware, Kansas City, Mo. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
emazing results Endorsed by doctors 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2, Miami, Oklahoma. 








Doctor, himself ‘raptered, 
invented appliance that 
will oupe sede all other 
a s. Get doctor’s own 


story. RUPTURE BELT CO., - DODGE, IOWA, 





IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY ... 


Write at once for free details of our unusual offes 
to spare time subscription workers Address 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. TON. D. & Qa 


BIG $ qso 
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SIX Magazine 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


Weman’s World 10 Leghorn World 
Mothers’ Home Life 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
Cloverieaf Amer. Review!2 Amer. Pouitry Journal 
Household Magazine 13 Illustrated Mechanics 
Good Stories 14 Home Arts Needlecraft 
Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 
Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo, 

18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 


The Farm Journal 
Country Home X The Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 

blank below. Each magazine for one year. 
— —ORDER BLANEK—- —- - =- = 

THE - PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 


142 |3}41516| 78] 9] 10] 11 | 12113114] 1511607118 
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LUCIDS 


Rastus—Ah heah’s you’s bin pretty 
sick, Sambo. 

Sambo—Yeah, man; Ise bin so sick 
I looked in the dead list ebery night 
foh mah own name. 





John—They say that in time people 
who live together get to look exactly 
alike. 

Mabel—Then if you ever had any 
idea of proposing just forget it. The 
answer would be no. 


Frank—You’re the only girl in the 
whole wide world for me. 
Sylvia—Nonsense; only one 
ever said that and told the truth. 
Frank—Who was it? 
Sylvia—Adam. 


man 





Storekeeper—What kind of soap do 
you want, my boy? 

Henry—Just any kind that’s got lots 
of perfume in it so’s Ma kin smell it 
and won’t make me wash all over agin. 


WPA Foreman—That new man you 
sent down yesterday has broken three 
shovels already. 


Administrator—He must be some 
worker. 

Foreman—Nope; some leaner. 

Haberdasher—I can ‘recommend 


these shirts as especially strong. They 
simply laugh at laundries. 

Mrs, Crabshaw—Yes; I know. They 
come out of the tub with their sides 
split. 


Mrs. Scollop—It says here that wom- 
en have more courage than men. 

Mr. Scollop—Yes, I can’t imagine a 
man with only a quarter in his pocket 
trying on five or six suits of clothes. 


Deigh—There is nothing that can 
surpass the warmth of a woman’s love. 

Knite—Oh yes there is—the heat of 
her temper. 


Mrs. De Lancy—Here’s a dress ad- 
vertised by Sello Brothers that’s priced 
at a song. 

Mr. De Lancy—Well, my dear, if 
you expect me to furnish the notes 
you may as well change your tune. 


One night little Bobby Brown over- 
heard his father and mother discussing 
a new rug of brilliant green recently 
purchased by a neighbor. Bright and 


early the next morning Bobby was on 
hand at the Robinson’s and demand- 
ed to see the new rug. Much pleased 
at the interest, Mrs. Robinson com- 
plied. Bobby gazed at it for a few 
minutes, stuck his hands in _ his 
pockets, and remarked: “I guess there 
must be something wrong with mama. 
That rug doesn’t make me sick.” 


Officer—What’s your hurry? You 
were doing 39 miles an hour in a 22- 
mile zone. 

Offender—You’ll have to overlook it, 
officer. I’m Judge Fogge and I’m in a 
hurry to get to court to dispose of 27 
speeding cases. 





Henry—W ouldn’t your mother be angry 
if she saw you in those “terrible” shorts? 
Edythe—I expect she would, They’re hers. 


Fred—I notice you never compli- 
ment your wife on her cooking. I al- 
ways praise my wife when she cooks 
something I particularly like. 

Karl—I don’t because she’d serve me 
the same dish every day for a month. 


Dorothy—I’m sorry I had to keep 
you waiting. 

Ray—Oh, that’s all right. Now if 
you'll wait about 10 minutes I think 
I’d better get another shave. 


Stranger—What are you fishing for, 
young man? 

Little Chap—lI’m fishing for whales. 

Stranger—There aren’t any whales 
in that pond. 

Little Chap—Neither is there any- 
thing else, so I might just as well fish 
for whales. 


A speaker who had just taken the 
floor was constantly interrupted by a 
man in the rear of the room who 
shouted at intervals: “Congressman 
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Snoop! We want to hear Congress- 
man Snoop!” 

“Will the gentleman keep quiet?” 
said the chairman. “This is Con 
gressman Snoop who is trying to 
speak.” 

“You can’t fool me.” replied the 
heckler. “That is the feller who gave 
me a dollar to holler.” 


Dr. Slycem—And how are you fee!- 
ing this morning? 

Chubbwitt—Much better but I am 
still having trouble with my heart. 

Dr. Slycem—Indeed; we must find 
some way to stop it. 


Mettler—I see Milt Fall is all set for 
his fishing trip. 

Dowell—How do you know? 

Mettler—Last night I saw him buy- 
ing an enlarging device for his kodak. 


Candidate—I stand for Congress on 
the principles of the platform adopt- 
ed at the convention; on it I expect 
to be carried into office. 

Voice—Oh, no; you’re standing in 
a pair of shoes I sold you two months 
ago and unless you fork over $3 you 
can expect to be carried home in you 
bare feet. 





Professor’s Wife—Here is the doc 
tor, dear. 

Prof. Chillwit (absent-mindedly)- 
Tell him I can’t see anyone today. 
I am too ill. 


Chuzz—What are you raising in your 
garden this year? 

Bjones—Johnson’s Plymouth Rocks 
Brown’s Leghorns and Smith’s Wyan- 
dottes. 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


There is a jungle in the United 
States where monkeys live and breed 
—in lower Florida. 

The government has under its con 
trol over 142,000,000 acres of grazing 
land (public lands). 

Twelve different flags have flown 
over California since 1542. 

Maize or Indian corn is the 
completely domesticated grain. 

The 74th or last Congress appro 
priated public funds at the rate of 
over $70,290,000 a day for each of the 
282 days of both its sessions. 

The operator of ‘a steam roller i 
the District of Columbia is not re 
quired to have a permit and is not 
subject to any traffic regulations. 

Peter the Great, the staid hippopota 
mus in the Bronx Zoo, is 33 years old 
and weighs two and a half tons. 

The account of the first election, 
that telling of Washington’s choice fo! 
president, was printed on page three 
of the newspapers of that day. 

A fly eats its own weight in food 
every day. 

There are still 22,000 pure-blooded 
bison in North America. 

The hot dog was invented in 1805 
by Johann Georg Lahner, a Frank- 
furt, Germany, butcher—thus “frank- 
furters.” 
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need do is tell your story, in the fewest words possible at and | broad- 


Pathfinder. Ask for classified adve: 
cast it through Pasture PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 










AGENTS 





Bz YOUR OWN BOSS! Operate quality-used-new 
clothing business from store, home or auto. 200%- 
300% profit. Everything furnished. Portnoy, 566-BF 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
BL Scars, BURIED TREASU RE i a 
NEW RADIO TREASURE LOCATOR. Distinguishes 
between Iron and Gold or Silver. Descriptive litera- 
ture 10c. Radio Metal Locating Co., Dept. 50, Box 
693. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bote CHRISTMAS CARDS i ie 
CHRISTMAS CARDS! Absolutely finest assortment. 
Big Profits. Write for samples. Robinson Cards, 
206 Orange, Clinton, Mass 
______ CORRESPONDENCE COURSES ______ 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
__EMPLOYMENT, 1} MALE AND F FEMALE 
HOSPITAL HELP NEEDED. Experienced or not. In- 
stitutions everywhere. $50-$180 month. Send stamp. 
Parker Bureau, 189 Madison. Dept. 621, Chicago. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED the addresses of two ladies in your com- 
munity who would be interested in securing beauti- 
ful merchandise by doing spare time work in the 
fternoons. Belmont Sales Company, 440 S. Dear- 
porn. Chicago 











FOR SALE 


TOWELS—Excellent quality turkish. ~ Pull ‘size, double 
thread, 3 towels $1.00. Big value. Address: Towels, 
Box 483, Waterloo, Iowa. 


COMPLETE WORLD ATLAS FOR 50c, latest edition. 


Home necessity. Philip Frey, Hamburg. N. J. 








LONESOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential 


introductions by letter; dependable, nationwide 
service for refined people. Investigate the best. 
Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jack- 

ynville, Florida. 3 
LONELY! Join world’s greatest social extension Bu- 

reau, 36 years of dependable service, quick results, 
photes, descriptions, introductions Free, - many 
wealthy. Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Ill. 
LONELY? Join a national church organization, sure 
to have select helpmate for you. Stamp and age. 
Rev. Jones, P. O. Box 2459, Kansas City, Mo. 








HONEST, RELIABLE CLUB for lonely people. Estab- 
lished sixteen years. Members everywhere, many 

vealthy. Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, 
anFrancisco, California. 

LONESOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 

Kansas City, Mo 

LOVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, WITH MONEY, “craves 
sweetheart. Please Write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 

Oxford, Pla. 

sET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wife. husband or 
sweetheart. Many wealthy. Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


INESOME? Join select club. Refined members 
everywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 

Jokly a.  =™ # 

IAN, CONGENIAL, HAS MONEY, wants nice affec- 
tionate sweetheart. Write. Club 55, Oxford, Fila. 


EN write German Chemist, 2024 N. Clark, Chicago. 
Vitality Quickly Restored. 


PHOTO FINISHING _ 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! | Roll develop- 
ed, printed, and two 5x7 professional enlar apo 
ne tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 
eprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed, 
with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 

largements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 

Service, LaCrosse, V Wis. 

FILMS DEVELOPED and printed. Also 2 double 
weight enlargements, all for 25c. Reprints, 3c. 8 
eprints and one 5x7 enlargement, 25c. Photo Art 
hop, Box 3406-J, St. Paul, Minnesota 


$100.00 PRIZE OFFER with every roll developed, , in- 
cluding 8 beautiful Prints, Professional Oil Paint- 

ed Enlargement, 25c. Individual attention. Quick 

service. Janesville Film, A69, Janesville, Wis. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wis 
ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two profes- 
sional enlargements 230c. 100 reprints $1.00. De- 
pendable, RiverGrove, Ill. Li 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 permanent prints, two double 
weight, portrait-like professional enlargements, 
prize coupon, 25c. Extra fast service. Midwest Photo, 
Jar nesville. Wis. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Day Service—2 Beautiful 
ilargements and 8 brilliant prints, quality guar- 
anteed 25c. Electric Studios, 87 EauClaire, Wis 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Two double-clear prints each 
negative 25c. Reprints 214c. Enlargement coupon. 
Nillard’s, Box 3535-T, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
ROLL DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful double weight 
fF Tofessional Enlargements, Eight Guaranteed prints 
25¢ Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. ae 
20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudlard, 6970-57, George, Chicago. 
BETTY O’BRIEN’S FILM STUDIO, LaCrosse, Wisc. 
Better pictures—8 prints 2 enlargements 25c. 





























ODD ACCIDENTS 





Two South Carolina youngsters, 
Mack and Mary Nance, were seriously 
injured while summoning the folks to 
dinner. When they attempted to ring 
the huge dinner-bell the clapper fell 
and struck both children. 

Hereafter, Ralph Levant will just let 
his hat go when the wind snatches it 
off. He was thrown from an auto into 
a gully because he tried to grab his hat 
which blew off just as the auto- 
mobile rounded a turn on a West 
Virginia highway. 

Although the temperature was over 
100 degrees the auto of Mrs. William 
Swackhammer skidded on the ice in 
the streets of a New Jersey city, over- 
turned and caught fire. A hail storm 
a few minutes earlier had deposited 
the ice on the streets. 

One of the best fishing stories of 
the year concerns a “big” one that got 
away. A New England fisherman, 
Ernest Boynton, accidentally hooked 
a 70-foot whale while fishing for cod. 
Needless to say, Boynton lost bait, 
hook and line. 

Lying in his little crib fast asleep 
and protected only by a mosquito 
netting, the month-old baby of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. J. Nauton, of Maryland, 
was suffocated when a pet kitten 
clambered into the crib and lay down 
directly on the child’s mouth. 

A Canadian farmer, John Miles, was 
probably as surprised as the hare 
when the animal popped out of a 
grain reaper neatly bound in a sheaf 
of wheat. The startled rabbit had 
leaped into the machine and was 
whirled quickly through the bind- 
ing machinery. 

Trapped on a train trestle in Ten- 
nessee, the fourth-month-old baby of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Bymer escaped 
unhurt after a locomotive and seven 
ears had passed over its body. No 
one could explain how the child hap- 
pened to be between the rails. 

While climbing the stairs from a 
dam gate control shaft in Montana, a 
hammer, falling from the pocket of 
the man ahead, struck Wyatt B. Jones 
on the head, knocking him uncon- 
scious. His skull was fractured when 
he feel 20 feet to the bottom of the 
shaft. 





INVENTIONS 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right. St. Louis, Missouri 
MEMORY 
DEVELOP YOUR MEMORY. Simple, effective system, 
25c. E. Johnson, Box 652, San Jose, Cali 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 











INVENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities Write us for Free book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’’ and ‘“‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free informa- 
tion on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 6985 Adams Building, Washington, D. C 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely- 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company, established 1889. Big earn- 
ings. No capital or experience needed Write for 
free . Rawleigh’s, Box H-1-PAT, Free- 
ort. 








SONGWRITERS 


FREE SONGWRITERS’ MANUAL reveals important 
information. Write Standard Song Service, 310K 
South Michigan. Chicago 


MARRY RICH Send ic for photos and P. O. addresses 
: of rich and beautiful women desiring 
marriage. JANE FULLER CLUB, Box 1888, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks ay Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snufing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con- 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial, It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., ey venir Bidg., 
462 462 Niagara St. St., , Buffalo, N o We 


Kidneys Must 
Clean Out Acids 


Your body cleans out Acids and poisonous 
wastes in your blood thru 9 million tiny, deli- 
cate Kidney tubes or filters, but beware of 
cheap, drastic, irritating drugs. If functional 





Kidney or Bladder disorders make you suffer 
from Getting Up Nights, Nervousness, Leg 
Pains, Backache, Circles Under Eyes, Dizzi- 


ness, Rheumatic Pains, Acidity, Burning, 
Smarting or Itching, don’t take chances. Get 
the Doctor’s guaranteed prescription called 
Cystex. $10,000.00 deposited with Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, Calif., guarantees Cys- 
tex must bring new vitality in 48 hours or 
money back on return of empty package. Tel- 
ephone your druggist for guaranteed Cystex 
(Stss-tex) today. 





‘Doctor’s Prescription 
Stops Craving for Liquor 


Trial Sent Free 


doctor’s prescription successfully used 
for years in hospital treatment for those 
addicted to the use of alcohol, is now 
offered to the public for home treatment. 
It is harmless and can be taken in tea, 
coffee, food or any other liquid with or 
without the user’s knowledge. Removes 
the craving for liquor and builds up the 
resistance. Many loved ones saved and 
brought back to a life of usefulness. Write 
Western Chemicals, Inc., Dept. 96A Vance 
Building, Seattle, Washington, for a FREE 
trial and full particulars. It will be sent 
immediately in plain wrapper. Do it today. 





nese PROSTATE 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.’’ 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET 2kcrs 


Including diagrams, iJlustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 


DON’T BE CUT 
pil Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 








for pile suffering. If you have piles 
in any form write for a FREE saniple 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-A52 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


o55e > RAISE GIANT FROGS 
BOOK 
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Ae nian FR FROG CANNING CO., 


. 145-8, New Orleans, Ca: FREE 
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Germany's Olympic 
Set-up Cost Nazis 
Many Millions 


It took a mint of money—$24,000,- 
000—and an army of men to do it, but 
Germany has made an overwhelming 
success of the Olympic lay-out and 
the redecorating of Berlin. For months 
residents of the capital stumbled over 
the thousands of laborers who dug up 
the Tiergarten and all other public 
squares from one end to the other to 
plant trees and flowers. Streets were 
re-laid, houses and public buildings 
sandblasted to bite off the accumulat- 
ed grime of years, and paint was 
splashed on liberally. The Nazis 
wanted the world to realize Germany 
was a prosperous and successful na- 
tion. They figured the best way to do 
this was to make everything look new. 

And if they wanted praise on the 
Olympic plant they certainly got it. 
Everyone freely admitted it beat Los 
Angeles by miles. All the construc- 
tion was on a lavish scale, excelling 
in extent and quantity anything be- 
fore attempted in that line. Dominat- 
ing the entire 300-acre tract is the 
Olympic Stadium which seats 100,000 
in two tiers, separated by a wide cir- 
cular colonnade extending the whole 
distance around the huge bowl. On 
one side of the stadium is a grand 
stand for distinguished visitors and 
below it a box for the judges. Nearer 
the top tier are accommodations for 
the press—work rooms and numerous 
telephonic and telegraphic facilities. 
Rising above the east entrance—the 
main one—is the Bell Tower and the 
50-foot stone columns on which will 
be carved the names of this year’s 
winners. To the right of the main 


stadium is the swimming stadium and 
beyond that the polo field and parade 
ground. Farther away is the eques- 
trian stadium and tournament grounds 
where horsemanship will be judged. 
Other fields where such sports as 
hockey, tennis, baseball, fencing, and 
bicycling, may be held are situated 
around the Olympic Stadium. A large 
restaurant ,opening on to _ terraces 
which command a view of the large 
swimming pool is one of the features 
of the swimming stadium. Another 
feature is the small pool with 33-foot 
diving tower. The German Sports 
Forum which encloses three sides of 
a grassy court is the headquarters for 
administrative work and also contains 
rooms which are open to discussion 
groups. 

For the most part the entire Olympic 
plant is concentrated on the Reichs- 
sportfeld, and here the major portion 
of the sports events will be run off. 
Rifle shooting on the other hand will 
take place at Wannsee, not far from 
Berlin, the yachting races will be run 
at Kiel and the rowing events will be 
held at Grunau. Also removed from 
the center of things is the Olympic 
village which will be taken over by 
the German Army when the Games 
are over. Situated some nine miles 
from the Sportfeld, this town which 
houses the men and women athletes 
is a complete community in itself. It 
contains besides the 150 brick houses 
—they contrasted strongly with the 
shoddy stucco dwellings erected at 
post office and other 
municipal buildings, 20 dining rooms, 
reception halls, recreation rooms, a 
theatre, gymnasium, swimming pools 
and sports practice grounds. Numer- 
ous kitchens have also been provided 
to supply the athletes with the na- 
tional dishes they are used to. This 
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+] In one Pennsylvania town 
alone 91 people are wear- 

ing plates made by me 

and they are completely 

= that they have 


etter teeth and have 
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HERE’S PROOF: 


orcelain teeth. Well fitting 

I am a minister of the Gospel. I have been Pp rcelain teeth. Well fit Pi 

preaching for 26 years. I can say you did and guaranteed unbreaka- 

good work for me oS . good and ble Remember you do not 
’ - Va. 2 a 


give good service.—G 


I am 64 years old. Most of my teeth have Send one cent with coupon=just your name 
been out over 25 years. My health wasnot and address, and we send free impression 


good until I got my teeth. I weighed only 


118, now I weigh 135 lbs. and feel better material and full detailed directions. Be sure 
than in 20 years. I can’t say enough for ty write today for my low prices and com- 


your fitting my teeth and the beauty they 


have. My wife gained 22 Ibs. since she plete information. Don’t put this off. Do 


started wearing your teeth. 
L. D. K., So. Car. 


(Titie count of my satisfied customers all over 
the country know there is no need to pay big 
prices. 

fit for many years, by maii, and I have saved my 
thousands of dollars. Besides, I guar- 
satisfaction or they do not cost you one 


customers 
antee you 
cent, and I take your word. 
for you personally can be tried for sixty days. 


SEND NO MONEY 


My plates are very beautiful to look at and 


it today. 


I have been making dental plates that 


Teeth made especially 


will eliminate all possibility of a team 
accustomed to smorgasbord becoming 
ill on shashlik. 

What the entire Olympic expendi- 
ture by the German government has 
been no one knows, but it is estimated 
at around $34,000,000. Whatever the 
cost, however, the benefit to the coun- 
try itself is expected to more than re- 
pay the actual monetary outlay. Be- 
sides having this athletic equipment 
on hand as well as a complete center 
for the army a few months from now, 
it is expected the slick way the Nazis 
have handled the whole thing will be 
enough to swing the tide of opposition 
over to the friendship side. At least 
everyone from officials on down is 
outdoing himself taking care of the 
veriest whim of the foreign visitor in 
the capital. Moreover, all anti-Jewish 
signs have been taken down and al! 
activities in this field of Jew-baiting 
as well as in the church dispute hay: 
been stuffed in the chest and the lid 
clamped down. 

os 

CAUSES OF AUTO ACCIDENTS 

Apparently the highway is safes! 
when it appears the most dangerous. 
Statistics released by a large insur- 
ance company show that 85 per cent 
of all the accidents in 1935 occurred 
in clear weather. Only two per cent 
happened in fog, and about the same 
number occurred during snow. In 
spite of or because of the general fear 
drivers have of slippery roads only 
11 per cent of last year’s accidents 
happened during rain. Statistics 
further reveal that 75 per cent of all 
the accidents occurred when_ the 
streets and roads were perfectly dry, 
and only 20 per cent of them were on 
curves or crooked roads, Neither was 
there an increase in the number of ac- 
cidents after dark. 
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